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Let August and the Early Fall Be Hot and 
Sunny, or Chilly and Stormy 


ATOPHAN with its uniquely prompt and rational pain, congestion and in- 
flammation relieving action will be prescribed and recommended exten- 
sively in either case. 





On the sunny side, in congestive headaches, eye-strain, soreness and stiff- 
ness from outdoor overexertion, also in expediting relief from skin inflam- 
mations (severe sunburn, poison ivy, prickly heat) and from the irritative 
disorders of eye, nose and throat provoked by dust. 


On the darker, winter-reminiscent side, in Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, 
Neuritis, Sciatica, Lumbago, in which for almost fifteen years ATOPHAN 
has been the remedy of choice. 


Please Keep Up Your Stock and Try Your Jobber First 


SCHERING & GLATZ, INC. 


150-152 Maiden Lane, 705 Unity Bldg., Mfg. Laboratories, 
New York Montreal Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Presiding Officer of the A. PH. A. Convention—50 Years Ago. 
For 50 Years he was Reporter of the Progress of Pharmacy 
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THE PRESIDING OFFICER OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION—50 YEARS AGO. 


The late C. Lewis Diehl was the presiding officer of the meeting of the AMERI- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION held in Boston in 1875. In his address the 
President gave consideration to “Jaborandi,’’ a South American drug, which was 
then receiving considerable attention both in Europe and the United States. 
Digitalis was also discussed, and in connection therewith Professor Diehl pointed 
out the difficulties that obtain in determining the precise nature of the active 
constituents of this and other drugs. Salicylic acid and related products were 
among other subjects of the instructive address. It was at this meeting that the 
death of Daniel Hanbury was announced, which occurred shortly after the com- 
pletion of “‘Pharmacographia.”’ 

Aside from the reason given at the beginning for this frontispiece, it is oppor- 
tune because the revision of the National Formulary has practically been com- 
pleted. Professor Diehl was Chairman of the Committee of Revision of the 
National Formulary published in 1896, and his services were continued up to the 
time of his death, March 25, 1917. He was also for a half century Reporter on the 
For reference to his work see ‘Index to PROCEEDINGS” 


Progress of Pharmacy. 
For sketches of President 


1851-1902, and annual indices of the Jour. A. Pu. A. 
Diehl see February Jour. A. Pu. A., 1916, p. 119, and Volume VI, 1917, pp. 424, 
580 and 648. For the address referred to see PROCEEDINGS A. Pu. A., 1875, pp. 
737-751. The late Joseph P. Remington said of him, ‘‘he was one of the most 
devoted, earnest and faithful members of the profession of pharmacy in America.” 
E.G. E. 
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EDITORIAL 


E. G. EBERLE. EDITOR 253 Bourse Bidg., PHILADELPHIA 
THE CONVENTION AT DES MOINES. 


HE Pharmacy Headquarters, and all that it comprehends—the laboratory, li- 
brary, museum, etc.—‘‘Pharmacy Week,”’ Research, the three-year Pharmacy 
Course, the Curriculum Study of Colleges of Pharmacy, were among the outstand- 
ing considerations at the Des Moines convention. The addresses of the presiding 
officers of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, the House of Delegates, 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, and the National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy are published in this number of the JOURNAL; the minutes 
of the ASsocraTION, of the House of Delegates, and of the Council will be printed 
in the next issue; in November the transactions of the Sections will be published, 
so that the September, October and November numbers will contain the pro- 
ceedings of the Des Moines meeting. 

The action on ‘‘Pharmacy Week,”’ which received hearty endorsement, accord- 
ing to the plan of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, is referred to 
under ‘‘Editorial Notes.’’ In order to give wide publicity, coéperation of manu- 
facturers and wholesale druggists has been asked, and it is assumed that the response 
will be general. It is recognized that the idea has become international, and 
“Pharmacy Week”’ will become an annual event. 

The Headquarters Fund is steadily growing, and has encouraged those who 
have given so much of their time—Chairman H. A. B. Dunning and E. L. New- 
comb—their devotion to the cause is a stimulus to all who come in contact with 
them. More than $10,000.00 were subscribed at the Des Moines meeting, and 
most of those who contributed announced that their subscriptions were additions 
to prior donations. It was deemed advisable to delay the vote on location of the 
headquarters until the total of subscriptions was nearer the amount desired, and 
in view of the fact that the time when the fund will be completed is not distant. 

Along with the plans of greater service of the ASSOCIATION a permanent secre- 
tary has been chosen, namely, the present treasurer, E. F. Kelly, who will assume 
the duties January 1. 

The Research Conference was successful; its influence for the good of phar- 
macy extends beyond the laboratories—by instilling the professional spirit and 
acquainting the public with the higher aims and the mission of pharmacy. 

The report on the Commonwealth Study of Pharmacy by Dr. W. W. Charters 
was most encouraging, and the hope was strengthened that the ‘‘commercial”’ 
side of pharmacy would be studied in a related way, and thereby great help will 
be given to that part of the business which must, in most stores, contribute largely 
to the professional service rendered by pharmacists. 

The new “U. S. Pharmacopeeia’”’ is on sale, and the ‘‘National Formulary”’ is 
nearing completion; reports on these standards, on the ‘‘Pharmaceutical Syllabus,”’ 
and the report of progress on the ‘‘A. Pu. A. Recipe Book’’ added largely to the 
interest of the Joint Session of the Scientific Section and the Section on Practical 
Pharmacy and Dispensing. The helpful influence of the conferences preceding 
the convention activities—Plant Seminar and Pharmacy Laboratory Seminar— 
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and even of the international conferences relating to pharmacy, in Europe, was in 
evidence. 

All of these matters are aided by publicity; the importance of the work of the 
Drug Trade Bureau of Public Information was stressed, and also that of the Com- 
mittee on Publicity of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. Very en- 
couraging results have followed the work of the latter, as shown by the report of 
the Committee, which will become of correspondingly greater influence when the 
work becomes part of the general scheme of the Headquarters’ activities. 

Iowa’s hospitality was unbounded, and throughout the week, everywhere and 
always, the purpose to have pharmacy serve fully was manifest. E. G. E. 





SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE UNIFICATION OF 
FORMULAS OF HEROIC MEDICAMENTS.* 


HE Second International Conference on the Unification of Formulas of 
Heroic Medicaments was held in Brussels, Belgium, the week beginning 
September 21, 1925. 

The first conference of this nature, also held in Brussels, was convened Sep- 
tember 15, 1902, the following countries being represented: Austria, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, India, Italy, 
Luxemburg, The Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and the United States. 

The agreements reached were incorporated into a treaty which was signed by 
the countries represented November 29, 1906. This country signed with the follow- 
ing reservation: 

“The Government of the United States of America does not assume, by virtue 
of its signature to this treaty, any other obligation than that of exercising its in- 
fluence to bring the next edition of the Pharmacopoeia of the United States into 
harmony with said agreement.” 

The progress which has been made as a result of the labors of the First Con- 
ference is most gratifying. The pharmacopceias which have been revised since 
the treaty of 1906 became effective show, without exception, that an earnest en- 
deavor has been made to comply with the requirements laid down by the Con- 
ference. It was to be expected, however, that the agreements reached by this 
initial conference would require, as further knowledge was gained, revision from 
time to time, both in the nature of modifications and additions. It is for the purpose 
of making such changes and additions that the Second Conference has been called. 

The countries which have signified their intention of participating in the _ 
Second Conference! are Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, Egypt, France, 
Finland, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Haiti, Hungary, Italy, The Netherlands, 
Norway, Peru, Roumania, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and the United States. 
A. G. D. 





* Eprror’s Nore: Extracts from the prospective program were printed in an Editorial 
of the August JourNaL. Dr. A. G. DuMez attended the Conference. In a succeeding issue 
results of the Conference will be reported. 

1 This was written prior to the meeting. 
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THE MISSING LINK IN PHARMACY. 


IME was when the retail pharmacist represented almost everything that 

was professional in pharmacy; when manufacturing pharmacy was not ac- 
corded a place in the sun, but was rather considered as a commercializing element 
entering into the profession. This idea maintained for quite a while but there is 
now a broader conception of what the term ‘‘pharmacy’’ embraces, and in the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION almost every branch or specialty of 
pharmacy, worthy of recognition, is considered a part of the great profession of 
pharmacy in this country. 

The object of this writing is to discuss hospital pharmacy, one of the most 
important specialties of pharmacy remaining isolated that, from the standpoint 
of pure professionalism, promises to become, as time goes on, the perpetuator 
of pharmacy as a profession—as it has not now and never can have a trace of com- 
mercialism in its practice; the hospital idea is growing rapidly everywhere. 

Just why hospital pharmacy should have gone so long without due recognition 
as an important specialty of our profession cannot be fully understood when the 
extent of pharmaceutical practice in hospitals is considered. Take Philadelphia 
alone, where there are more than one hundred hospitals, in many of which there 
are from one to seven pharmacists, who are continuously and exclusively engaged 
in compounding prescriptions, dispensing, distributing, manufacturing all kinds of 
pharmaceutical products, from pills to ampuls; preparing intravenous, intramus- 
cular and intraspinal sterile solutions, etc., suitable for the highest kind of service 
to the vast number of physicians and specialists connected with them, and to the 
patients, to whom they minister. 

It may be questioned whether the vast amount of purely pharmaceutical work 
done in these hospital pharmacies is not greater than that of all other pharmacies 
of the city. Is it wrong then to bespeak for this great body of workers the same 
consideration by pharmaceutical associations that other less professional units are 
accorded? They should be constituted so as to bring them within the fold of 
organized pharmacy where they properly belong. The commercial local and 
national bodies have little in the way of common interest to offer this class of phar- 
macists since it is not a commercial unit in any sense of the word. It, therefore, 
remains for the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION and its local organiza- 
tions to devise some ways and means for interesting hospital pharmacists, so that 
this ASSOCIATION will be stronger by such addition, both numerically and in that 
which will tend to give it permanency, namely, the acquisition of an element of 
truly professional and practical pharmacy, so much needed at the present time. 
If hospital pharmacists are organized in some such manner, much good will be ac- 
' complished in a practical way for both groups. Steps could be taken to formulate 
laws for our State Boards of Pharmacy which would adequately cover Pharmacy 
as it is practiced in hospitals. Such legislation is much needed and is wanting in 
most of our State pharmacy acts, due to the fact that present laws usually concern 
only the retail pharmacist, without mention or regard for the practice of pharmacy 
as it is carried on in hospitals. 

Our present laws allow pharmaceutical procedures to be inadequately per- 
formed by interns, nurses or orderlies, entirely unfitted for the high grade of service 
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required, with the inevitable result that pharmacy is neglected in the very environ- 
ment where it should be carried on with efficiency and its practice should be of 
highest standard. In many of the larger hospitals, despite the lack of laws, compe- 
tent pharmacists are in charge and pharmacy is properly practiced, but there is 
no good reason why all hospitals should not have proper pharmaceutical equip- 
ment, and be properly manned, for the same reason that small drug stores, only 
filling a few prescriptions daily, are required by law to have a registered pharma- 
cist always in charge. Fortunately, most of our larger hospitals recognize the need 
of proper pharmaceutical service and their staffs demand it. 

The hospital pharmacist has the opportunity to develop pharmaceutical prac- 
tice in a manner that is seldom possible for a retailer; he is in close and daily intimate 
touch with the requirements of the medical staff and is in a position to coéperate 
with them in their research problems, developing new preparations and methods, 
both of manufacture and administration. His entire time is devoted to this kind 
of work and his services are demanded in direct proportion to his education and 
ability. A great trouble of to-day in the larger hospitals is to secure pharmacists 
with the proper background and training that will fit them to be of the greatest 
service. It is respectfully suggested that our colleges of pharmacy shape their 
courses and prepare men so that more and better qualified pharmacists will be 
available for this special kind of work. 

It may be of interest to note some of the deficiencies of modern pharmacy 
laws in the various states. Few, if any, states have taken cognizance of the fact 
that students who serve apprenticeships in hospitals where registered pharmacists 
are in charge cannot be allowed credit for such experience on the same basis as 
given to those who serve their apprenticeship in retail stores. This seems very 
inconsistent and unfortunate, because the time spent in hospital pharmacies is 
entirely concerned with things pharmaceutical, whereas the work in retail pharma- 
cies is often of a kind that is foreign to pharmacy. ‘Then again, in many states, 
hospitals can dispense almost anything they please without interference with a 
state law since there are none to apply; for the same reason hospitals are operating 
pharmacies without due protection to the public, by permitting pharmacy to be 
practiced without proper certified supervision. Suitable laws should be framed 
to embrace pharmaceutical practice wherever and whenever it is practiced, instead 
of laws which are applicable only to retail pharmacists. One might naturally ask, 
Why should retailers be subjected to law conformity and hospitals allowed to do 
as they please? Why should retailers be compelled to register their pharmacies, 
and hospitals not be required to register theirs? 

Much has been written within the past few years about the professional stand- 
ing of hospital pharmacists as compared with the professional standing of interns 
and other hospital physicians. Suffice it to say that this is a matter of the educa- 
tion, ability and manhood of the individual in question and no one need fear that 
when these attributes obtain professional standing will be lacking, whether applied 
to hospital pharmacists or, indeed, to any other class of pharmacists. And it may 
here be said—that it is just as impossible properly to operate a modern hospital 
without a pharmaceutical staff as to conduct it without a surgical staff. 

W. WiLson McNEary. 











SCIENTIFIC SECTION 


CHEMICAL INVESTIGATIONS OF CORPUS LUTEUM. III. ON THE 
PRESENCE OF FREE AMINO ACIDS IN THE ACETONE EXTRACT.* 


BY MERRILL C. HART AND FREDERICK W. HEYL. 


The ovary is a tissue that represents at different periods in its cycle entirely 
different physiological structures and chemical compositions. These changes in 
structure and composition are correlated with its varying functions at different 
times. An important factor in regulating this changing function of the ovary is 
undoubtedly played by the enzymes of the gland. That is slight changes in the 
physical-chemical composition of the gland will set the conditions necessary for 
the optimum activity of certain enzymes. Coincident with the development of 
a maximum amount then of the protein constituents of the ovary, we should 
expect to find an excess of the protein synthesizing enzymes and as the proteins 
began to diminish in amount and the lipoid constituents became more prominent, 
this would also be accompanied by increase in the activity of the appropriate 
enzymes. Thus a complete study of the ovary, at different periods in its cycle, 
as far as its enzymatic activity is concerned, would give very valuable information 
concerning the mechanics of the physiology of the ovary. 

As we have shown,’ follicular fluid from the sow consists of 7.31 per cent total 
solids, 87 per cent of which is protein and only 1.6 per cent of which is total lipoids 
(phosphatides, fat, and cholesterol). With the development of the corpus luteum 
we find? that now the total protein of the dried material amounts to only 40 per cent. 
This change in the tissue is undoubtedly accompanied by an increase in the cata- 
bolic activity of the proteolytic enzymes and we should logically expect to find some 
of the protein hydrolytic products, such as peptides or amino acids, still left in 
the corpus luteum. 

In a systematic examination of corpus luteum we should expect to find the 
largest amount of these protein split products in the water soluble extractive frac- 
tion. However, crystalline material separated from the acetone extract of corpus 
luteum, the alcohol insoluble part of which was shown to be a mixture of leucine, 
isoleucine and probably valine. Whether these amino acids-existed preformed in 
the corpus luteum, or whether they were formed by subsequent autolytic action, 
we cannot definitely state. Our corpus luteum, however, consisted of material 
that was dried immediately after collection at 40° C. in vacuo and then ground 
up and extracted with acetone. This method of preparation allows very little 
opportunity for autolytic processes to occur to any extent. 

Leucine has been reported to have been found in the pancreas, lymph, salivary, 
thyroid and thymus glands.* This work, though, is not conclusive as to whether 
leucine existed free in these glands or had béen formed by autolytic processes. 
B. Demant claims‘ to have found it in the watery extract of the human fcetus. 





* Received for publication July 24, 1925. 

1 F. W. Heyl, M. C. Hart, and W. B. Payne, J. AM. PHarm. Assoc., 14, 3, 210-215 (1925). 
2 B. Fullerton and F. W. Heyl, J. Am. Puarm. Assoc., 13, 3, 194-200 (1924). 

3 Radziejewski, Zeitschr. f. Chem., 416 (1866). 

4 Zeitschr. f.. physiol. Chemie, 3, 387-388 (1880). 
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Leucine is absent in the normal liver and blood.' In various pathological condi- 
tions though it is found in both the liver and urine.* 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


In some previous work® reported from this laboratory on the crystalline 
material separating from the acetone extract of 600 Gm. of dried corpus luteum, 
we obtained 0.640 Gm. of material insoluble in absolute alcohol and decomposing 
at 260° C. This substance was entirely soluble in 2 cc. of water. This material 
was not of the nature of a soap, as the water solution on acidification with hydro- 
chloric acid yielded no ether soluble fatty acids. Jaffe’s picramic reaction for crea- 
tinine was negative. Only a trace of phosphorus was present. 


Analysis. Subs., 0.0667; Cc. N/20 sodium hydroxide, 0.73. Phosphorus, 0.06. 


This material was purified by dissolving in a little hot water, treating with 
animal charcoal, filtering and evaporating the filtrate to dryness. The residue 
was pulverized to a fine white powder that weighed 0.3788 Gm. and decomposed 
sharply at 261° C. on heating. It was analyzed for nitrogen by the micro-kjeldahl 


method. 
Analysis. Subs., 0.201; Cc. N/50 ammonia, 7.26; Nitrogen, 10.12. 


The nitrogen percentage and the physical properties of this substance sug- 
gested that it might be of the nature of an amino acid or a simple peptide. The 
biuret test was negative. The nitrogen by analysis for amino nitrogen by the 
Van Slyke micro-method indicated that all of the nitrogen was in the amino form, 
eliminating the possibility that this material was of a peptide nature. 


Analysis. 0.0204 Gm. was made up to a volume of 5 cc. and 2 cc. aliquots were used for 


the determination of amino nitrogen. 
Samples, 2.00 cc., 2.00 cc.; Ces. nitrogen at 23° C. and 741 mm. pressure, 1.75, 1.75. Blank 


0.12 ce. 
Nitrogen in 2 cc. in amino form. .89 mg. 


Nitrogen in 2 cc. from micro-kjeldahl. .83 mg. 


This material was converted into the copper salt by boiling 0.2 Gm. in 200 cc. 
of water with an excess of freshly precipitated copper hydroxide. The hot solution 
was filtered and the deep blue solution concentrated under reduced pressure to a 
volume of 75 cc. A light blue copper salt separated on standing in the cold. This 
was filtered off, washed and dried to constant weight in vacuo. It weighed 0.0488 
Gm. and was semi-crystalline under the microscope. The filtrate from this on 
being concentrated to 3 cc. yielded 0.0778 Gm. more of a more soluble, darker 





1 F. Hoppe-Seyler, Zeitschr. f. physiol. Chemie, 3, 348 (1881). 

?C. Neuberg and P. F. Richter, Deutsche med. Wochenschr., 30, 499-501 (1904). 

A. Englebert-Taylor, Zeitschr. f. physiol. Chemie, 34, 580-583 (1902). 

T. S. Kirkbridge, Centralbl. f. inn. Med., 18, 1057 (1897). 

Stadeler, Jahresber d. Chem., 708 (1856). 

E. Salkowski, Jahresber. tib. d. Fortshritte d. Tier chemie, 457 (1880). 

Valentiner, Jahresber. d. Chemie, 675 (1854). 

E. Salkowski, Zeitschr. f. physiol. Chemie, 13, 527 (1889). 

B. Gmelin, Zeitschr. f. physiol. Chemie, 19, 23-24 (1894). 

* Merrill C. Hart and Frederick W. Heyl, J. Am. PHarm. Assoc., 13, 1, 17-22 (1922). 
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blue copper salt. These two fractions were united, dried to constant weight at 
115° C. (moisture 1.35 per cent) and analyzed for copper. 
Analysis. Subs., 0.0756; CuO, 0.0188. 
Cale., (CsHi2NO2)eCu; Cu, 19.64. 
Found: Cu, 19.85. 

These results above could be explained on the assumption that the above 
copper salt consisted of a mixture of the sparingly soluble leucine copper with the 
more soluble iso-leucine copper. 

In some subsequent work carried out on the acetone extract of 4.073 kilos 
of dried corpus luteum we isolated again 2.798 Gm. of this material separating 
from the acetone extract and insoluble in absolute alcohol. This material was 
separated into a water soluble and a water insoluble fraction by treating it with 
two 50-cc. portions of water. 

The water insoluble part of this fraction was washed with alcohol and dried 
to constant weight im vacuo. ‘This was a slightly greyish solid that weighed 1.040 
Gm. and had no melting or decomposition point up to 280° C. On analysis it 
showed the presence of 3.23 per cent ash, and 13.02 per cent nitrogen. It gave 
the biuret and Millons test. This material was evidently coagulated protein. 

The water soluble part of this fraction formed a colloidal looking solution. 
This was treated with animal charcoal, filtered and evaporated to dryness. 1.3054 
Gm. of a white solid was obtained. This decomposed quite sharply at 257—258° C. 
and was similar to the water soluble fraction previously studied. 

This material was optically active. A filtered solution containing 1.2945 Gm. 
in 25 cc. showed [a]?? = —7.4. Leucine shows an optical activity of [a]p = 
—10.35! and iso-leucine, [a]; = —10.55.? 

The water solution after the determination of the specific rotation, was con- 
centrated on the steam-bath to a small volume, diluted to 6 volumes with alcohol, 
cooled to 0° C. and the white insoluble precipitate filtered off. This was. washed 
with ether and dried to constant wieght im vacuo. Weight 1.1760Gm. On heating 
this decomposed at 278° C. 

This material was converted into the copper salt by heating it with 2 liters of 
water and an excess of freshly precipitated copper hydroxide. The solution was 
filtered hot and the deep blue filtrate was concentrated and held at various volumes 
from 450 to 2.00 Ces., and the separated copper salts filtered off and dried. Each 
of these fractions in turn was exhaustively extracted with absolute methyl alcohol 
for the purpose of separating the more soluble copper salts of iso-leucine and valine. 
The more water insoluble copper salts were practically insoluble in hot methyl 
alcohol and the fractions that separated from the smaller volumes of water were 
almost entirely soluble in cold methyl alcohol. 

The sparingly water soluble, methyl alcohol insoluble top fraction, corre- 
sponding to leucine copper in its solubilities, was crystallized twice from water. 
These were fairly well-formed, light blue, microscopic needles. Weight 0.1612 
Gm. These crystals were dried to constant weight at 125° C. (Moisture 1.5 per 
cent) and analyzed for carbon, hydrogen, copper, and nitrogen. 





1F, Ehrlich, Biochem. Zeit., 1, 8-13 (1906). 
2 F. Ehrlich and A. Wendel, Biochem. Zeii?., 8, 394-437 (1908). 
F. Ehrlich, Ber. d. Deutsch. chem. Gesellschaft, 37, 1809-1840 (1904). 
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Analysis. Subs., 0.1238; HO, 0.0848; COs, 0.1935; CuO, 0.0319. 
Subs., 0.0292; cc. N/50 ammonia, 8.95. 
Calc. for leucine copper (CsHi2NO2)2Cu; C, 44.47; H, 7.47; N, 8.65; Cu, 19.63. 
Calc. for valine copper (CsHioNO:2)2Cu; C, 40.57; H, 6.83; N, 9.46; Cu, 21.49. 
Found: C, 42.63; H, 7.66; N, 8.58; Cu, 20.57. 


Calculating these results on a copper free basis, we have the following results: 


Cale. for leucine, CsHis;NO2; C, 54.97; H, 9.99; N, 10.69. 
Calc. for valine, CsH;,NO:; C, 51.24; H, 9.47; N, 11.96. 
Found: C, 53.67; H, 9.64; N, 10.80. 


The analysis and solubilities of this copper salt indicate that it is largely the 
copper salt of leucine contaminated with some valine copper salt. 

The lower more water soluble copper salts separating from the smaller volumes 
of solution were progressively more soluble in methy alcohol. The lowest most 
soluble fraction of the water crystallization of the copper salts was dissolved 
twice in small volumes of cold methyl alcohol and filtered to remove traces of methyl 
alcohol insoluble material. The final residue obtained by evaporating off the 
methyl alcohol was crystallized twice from very small volumes of hot water, and 
the dark blue microcrystalline material filtered off and dried to constant weight 
in vacuo. Weight 0.1749 Gm. These crystals were then dried to constant weight 
at 120° C. (moisture, 2.23 per cent) and analyzed for carbon, hydrogen, copper. 
and nitrogen. 


Analysis. Subs., 0.1276; COs, 0.2011; HO, 0.0846; CuO, 0.033. 
Subs., 0.0332; cc. N/50 ammonia, 10.23. 
Calc. for iso-leucine copper (CsH;2NO2),Cu; C, 44.47; H, 7.47; N, 8.65; Cu, 
19.63. 
Calc. for valine copper (CsHioNO2)2Cu; C, 40.57; H, 6.83; N, 9.46; Cu, 21.49. 
Found: C, 42.97; H, 7.42; N, 8.63; Cu, 20.65. 


Calculating these results on the copper free basis, we have: 
Calc. for iso-leucine, CsH,;;NO.; C, 54.97; H, 9.99; N, 10.69. 


Calc. for valine, CsHyNO2; C, 51.24; H, 9.47; N, 11.96. 
Found: C, 54.16; H, 9.35; N, 10.91. 


The analysis and solubities of this copper salt indicate that it is largely the 
copper salt of iso-leucine contaminated with some valine. 


SUMMARY. 


In the systematic chemical examination of the acetone extract of corpus luteum 
crystalline material separates, the alcohol insoluble part of which is shown to be 
a mixture of the amino acids, leucine, iso-leucine, and probably valine. The pres- 
ence of amino acids in corpus luteum is to be expected from theoretical considera- 
tions when we consider the change of follicular liquid from one in which the protein 
constituents predominate to the corpus luteum in which the protein part is greatly 
reduced. 

CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY, 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 
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TOXICITY OF DIGITALIS TO WHITE RATS.* 
BY WALTER E. WENTZ, JR. 


Many investigations have been made to determine the effects of digitalis and 
related drugs upon various animals with several purposes in mind. First, to dis- 
cover the pharmacological action of the drug upon the animal employed. Second, 
to demonstrate the variations in the action of the drug dependent upon the animal 
used. Third, to show the influence of season, food, weight, sex and ventilation 
upon the susceptibility of the test-animal to the drug. Fourth, to devise the most 
suitable method for the biological assay of the drug. 

The present accepted ‘‘One-Hour Frog Method” (1) for the biological assay 
of digitalis and its related drugs is, in the minds of many, far from ideal. For 
this reason, other animals have been subjected to the action of digitalis in the hope 
that some better method might be discovered. 

Vanderkleed (2) and Haskell (3) have experimented independently with guinea- 
pigs; both agree that the guinea-pig is superior to the frog in that the pharmaco- 
logical action on the guinea-pig more closely approximates that on man; also, that 
the guinea-pig under standard conditions shows less variation in minimum fatal 
dose than does the frog. Haskell claims that age, sex, and weight of a guinea-pig 
do not affect its susceptibility to digitalis, but that there is a seasonal variation in 
the resistance of the animals to this drug, which must be considered in the stand- 
ardization of digitalis. Vanderkleed finds that age, sex, weight, food and season 
influence the susceptibility of the guinea-pig to digitalis intoxication. Haskell 
demonstrates (4) that the alcohol-content of preparations of digitalis will markedly 
influence the results obtained from their subcutaneous injection into guinea-pigs 
and rabbits. 

The cat has been employed by Hatcher and Brody (5) as the laboratory test- 
animal in the biological assay of digitalis and its preparations. Macht and Colson 
(6) report some very interesting experiments in which they found that fatal doses 
of digitalis in vagatomized cats gave more uniform results than animals with vagi 
intact, also that the toxicity of digitalis compounds is greater in vagatomized cats. 
Colson (7) made extensive studies of the “One-Hour Frog Method” and the 
M.\L. D. cat method. He concludes from his experimentation that the cat method 
is capable of greater absolute, as well as relative, accuracy in the assay of the 
Digitalis series. 

Pittenger and Vanderkleed (8) have proposed the use of gold-fish (Carassius 
auratus) as test-animals. Their experiments show that the fish die in direct pro- 
portion to the strength of the solution (1: 75-1: 3800) in which they are placed. 
Alcohol to the extent of that contained in the U. S. P. tincture did not appear to 
affect results. They state that goldfish show much less individual variation than 
do frogs, that the weight of the fish may be disregarded in these experiments, and 
that goldfish are less expensive than frogs. 

* Thesis presented as partial fulfillment for degree of Bachelor of Science, Hahnemann 


Medical College, Philadelphia, 1925. 
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Inasmuch as the white rat is now extensively used as a test-animal and has 
many advantages (9), this animal has been used. 

Large numbers of well-cared-for rats of approximately the same age and weight 
are used in testing arsphenamine and similar products. This offered a test-animal 
which might be obtained very cheaply after being used for these tests. The rats 
used in the following observations were furnished by the Powers-Weightman- 
‘Rosengarten Company after they had been used in making tests for therapeutic 
efficiency. 

The chief purpose of these observations was to ascertain the toxicity of an 
official digitalis preparation to the white rat. Tinctura Digitalis, U. S. P., was 
selected as the preparation. One hundred mils of U. S. P. tincture represents ten 
grams of digitalis and contains about seventy-one per cent of alcohol. The tincture 
used was assayed biologically by Grant Favorite as follows: 

The tincture was diluted with equal parts of physiological salt solution. 

One mil of this dilution was equivalent to 0.5 mil of the original tincture. 


TABLE I.—BIo.LocicaL ASSAY OF TINCTURE OF DiGITALIs, U. S. P. 


Weight in Mils of tincture Dose of Effect on 
Frog. grams. per gram body weight. dilution. heart, 
1 36 0.0055 0.396 mil Beating slowly 
2 30 0.006 0.36 mil Stopped M.L.D. 
3 31 0.0065 0.403 mil Stopped 
4 29 0.007 0.406 mil Stopped 
5 29 0.0075 0.435 mil Stopped 


The drug was tested on twenty frogs. The ‘““One-Hour Frog Method” was used. 
The minimum lethal dose was 0.006 mil per gram of body weight. 

To insure accuracy, the technic employed in these tests was modeled after 
that standardized by the Hygienic Laboratory, Washington, D.C. (10). Healthy, 
non-pregnant rats weighing between one hundred and fifty and two hundred grams 
were weighed before injection and the dose of the drug was administered in pro- 
portion to body weight. The animals were fed twelve to fifteen hours before 
the time of injection to render the dosage more accurate. After the animal was 
bound to the operating board, the skin on the anterior surface of the thigh was 
cleansed with alcohol and the hair shaved off. A small incision was made over 
the saphenous vein and all the subcutaneous tissue was cleared away from the vein 
for a distance of about one centimeter. Injection into this vein was made at a 
given rate of flow, one mil per sixty seconds. 

Since Haskell found that the alcohol content of digitalis preparations markedly 
influences the drug’s effect upon guinea-pigs, a series of experiments was performed 
to determine the toxicity of alcohol to the white rat. Preliminary tests were made 
to determine the most satisfactory dilution of alcohol. The solution adopted 
contained sixty parts of ninety-five per cent alcohol to forty parts of physiological 
saline solution by volume. The smallest fatal dose was found to be 0.003450 mil 
per gram of body weight. The fatal dose produced death within ten minutes of 
the time of injection. 

Having determined the toxicity of alcohol, an effort was made to keep the alco- 
hol content of the doses of the tincture below this toxic dose. A series of pre- 
liminary tests was performed using various dilutions of the tincture of digitalis in 
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physiological salt solution. A dilution containing three parts by volume of the 
tincture to one part by volume of physiological salt solution was found to be most 


satisfactory for white rats of the weight employed in this experiment. 


TABLE II.—EFFECcT OF ALCOHOL. 


Weight in Mil of 95% alcohol per Dilution of No. of mils 
Rat. grams. gram of body weight. alcohol injected. injected. Results. 
1 153 0.00333 60% 0.85 Rat lived 
2 145 0.00339 60% 0.82 Rat lived 
3 160 0.003412 60% 0.91 Rat lived 
4 153 0.003412 60% 0.87 Rat lived 
5 167 0.003413 60% 0.95 Rat lived 
6 165 0.003418 60% 0.94 Rat lived 
7 167 0.003418 60% 0.95 Rat lived 
8 161 0.003428 60% 0.92 Rat lived 
9 140 0.003428 60% 0.80 Rat lived 
10 175 0.003425 60% 1.00 Rat lived 
11 175 0.003428 60% 1.00 Rat lived 
12 150 0.003440 60% 0.86 Rat lived 
13 150 0.003440 60% 0.86 Rat lived 
14 150 0.003440 60% 0.86 Rat lived 
15 160 0.003450 60% 0.92 Rat died 
16 160 0.003450 60% 0.92 Rat died 
17 160 0.003450 60% 0.92 Rat died 
18 165 0.003454 60% 0.95 Rat died 
19 158 0.003455 60% 0.91 Rat died 
20 142 0.00346 60% 0.82 Rat died 
21 173 0.00346 60% 1.00 Rat died 
22 150 0.003480 60% 0.87 Rat died 
23 155 0.003484 60% 0.90 Rat died 
24 160 0.003488 60% 0.93 Rat died 
25 140 0.00351 60% 0.82 Rat died 
26 145 0.00352 60% 0.85 Rat died 
27 170 0.00353 60% 1.00 Rat died 
28 135 0.00355 60% 0.80 Rat died 
29 150 0.00360 60% 0.90 Rat died 
30 140 0.00428 60% 1.00 Rat died 
31 115 0.00522 60% 1.00 Rat died 


The smallest fatal dose was found to be 0.003950 mil of tincture of digitalis, 
U.S. P. per gram of body weight. All animals, which died as a result of the in- 
travenous injection of the tincture, died within fifteen minutes after injection. 


TABLE III.—AcTION oF TINCTURE OF DiGITALts, U. S. P. 
A. Non-Fatal Doses. 


Mil of Tincture Mils injected of dilution of: 

Weight in of Digitalis per Tincture of Digitalis....3 parts 

Rat. grams. gram of body weight. P. Salt Solution.........1 part. 
l 246 0.003049 1.00 
2 177 0.003135 0.74 
3 143 0.003147 0.60 
+ 237 0.003164 1.00 
5 230 0.003219 0.99 
6 231 0.00324 1.00 
7 207 0.00326 0.90 
8 155 0.00348 0.72 
9 194 0.003706 0.96 








a 
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10 190 0.003789 0.96 
11 175 0.00385 0.90 
12 151 0.003926 0.79 
13 187 0.003930 0.98 
14 158 0.003936 0.83 
15 177 0.003940 0.93 
16 152 0.003945 0.80 


B. Fatal Doses. 


1 155 0.00435 0.90 
2 144 0.00416 0.80 
3 171 0.00412 0.94 
4 ; 144 0.004062 0.78 
5 163 0.004049 0.88 
6 165 0.004000 0.88 
7 188 0.00399 1.00 
bad 143 0.00398 0.76 
9 164 0.003979 0.87 
10 172 0.003957 0.91 
1] 180 0.003955 0.95 
12 150 0.003950 0.79 
13 150 0.003950 0.79 
CONCLUSION. 


Tincture of digitalis is more toxic to the white rat than it is to the frog. 

The toxic dose of tincture of digitalis for the guinea-pig as determined by 
Vanderkleed (11) was quite near to that for the white rat. 

Tincture of strophanthus, another digitalis substance, which was determined 
by a colleague, D. W. Beddow, was more than twice as toxic as tincture of digitalis. 

These facts are shown by this table: 


Tincture of Digitalis U.S. P. Mil per gram of body weight. 


I cia ceriak bs ths ais ie ged Se eb ele pele : om 0.00395 


Guinea-pig (Vanderkleed).................. 0.0025 
0.003125 
0.004166 
Frog (U. S. P. Biological Asemy)........cccccccccscvccct 0.006 
Tincture of Strophanthus U. S. P 
ee ne Co oii. ie a5 sida dis oR wie Rees Ree rinsed omen 0.001719 


The variations in the toxic doses of the tincture of digitalis on the guinea-pig were 
shown by Vanderkleed to be due to variations in the digitoxin content of the tinc- 
tures. 

The tincture of digitalis in toxic doses on white rats produces death in a much 
shorter time than on the frog or guinea-pig. The toxic doses tabulated above 
produced death in one hour in the case of the frog, and in two hours in the case of 
the guinea-pig. In this experiment, no rat which lived more than fifteen minutes 
died as a result of the drug, but recovered and was active as the normal rats in six 
to twelve hours. 

The relation of the contained alcohol to the toxicity of the tincture of digitalis 


is shown: by the following: 
The toxicity of alcohol was shown to be 0.003450 mil per gram of body weight. 
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The alcohol in the toxic dose of the tincture was about 0.00280 mil per gram 
of body weight. 

Since the amounts of alcohol injected in these experiments are so near the mini- 
mum fatal dose of alcohol, further experiments must be made to determine the 
relation of the alcohol present to the minimum fatal dose of the tincture of digitalis. 

My thanks are due the Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Company for the 
presentation of the rats used in these experiments. 

I am also indebted to Dr. William A. Pearson for his valuable assistance and 
suggestions, and for his kindness in granting the use of the John Clifford English 
Laboratories of Physics and Chemistry for these experiments. 
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TOXICITY OF STROPHANTHUS TO WHITE RATS.* 
BY DAVID W. BEDDOW, JR. 


An attempt was made, in the following investigation, to ascertain the toxicity 
of Strophanthus to white rats. The preparation used in this experimentation was 
the official preparation, Tinctura Strophanthi, U. S. P., each one hundred mils of 
the tincture representing ten grams strophanthus in approximately ninety-two 
per cent of alcohol. 

Before beginning the experimental work, it was deemed advisable to stand- 
ardize the particular tincture which was to be used. A biological assay of the 
tincture was made by Grant Favorite, according to the one-hour frog method, as 
described in the United States Pharmacopeceia, IX (2). As a result of his deter- 
minations, it was found that the minimum lethal dose of this tincture was 0.00006 
cc. for each gram of body weight of the frog. 

White rats, ranging in weight from one hundred and fifty to two hundred grams, 
were obtained and prepared for injection in a manner similar to the method adopted 
by the Hygienic Laboratory at Washington, D. C. (1). The animals were fed 
twelve to fifteen hours before injection of the drug in order to insure accuracy. Just 
prior to injection each animal was weighed, marked, and the amount of the drug 
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to be administered calculated in proportion to the body weight of the rat. The 
animal was then bound to a suitable operating board. The skin over the anterior 
surface of the thigh was cleaned with alcohol, the hair shaven, and a small incision 
made over the saphenous vein, exposing the vein for a distance of about one centi- 
meter. The syringe was filled with the calculated amount of the drug, and, after 
the vein was compressed, the needle of the syringe was inserted into the vein, and 
the contents emptied. Particular care was taken in every case to administer the 
contents of the syringe, at a definite rate of flow. The rate adopted was one mil 
per sixty seconds, as this rate proved most efficient in the majority of cases. 

Early in the experimental procedure it was observed that the white rat suc- 
cumbed to comparatively small doses of the tincture and, since the tincture was 
first administered in undiluted form, it was deemed advisable to determine the 
toxicity of alcohol on the white rats. A number of preliminary experiments were 
performed using various dilutions of alcohol with physiological saline solution. 
The results of these observations proved that the most satisfactory dilutions for 
determining the toxicity of the alcohol was a dilution containing sixty parts of alco- 
hol diluted with forty parts of physiological saline solution. Varying doses, of 
this solution, in proportion to the body weight of the animal were injected intrav- 
enously, care being taken in this case also to inject at the rate of one mil per sixty 
seconds. The results of these determinations are tabulated below.’ 

It was found, as seen by the results of the above tables, that the toxic dose of 
alcohol for the rat is 0.00345 mil of ninety-five per cent alcohol per gram of body 
weight. Advantage of this determination was taken and a solution containing 
fifty parts of tincture strophanthus to fifty parts physiological saline solution was 
used for determining the toxicity of the tincture. The results obtained from these 
observations are tabulated below: 


TaBLeE III.—Fatat Doses oF STROPHANTHUS. 
Mil of tincture per 
A 


Rat. Weight. Mil injected. Gm. body w 
1 240 Gm. 1.0 mil 0.0020833 
2 230 Gm. 0.95 mil 0.0020652 
3 205 Gm. 0.84 mil 0 .0020540 
4 220 Gm. 0.90 mil 0.0020454 
5 200 Gm. 0.80 mil 0.0020000 
6 150 Gm. 0.60 mil 0 .0020000 
7 178 Gm. 0.70 mil 0.0019662 
8 178 Gm. 0.70 mil 0.0019662 
9 173 Gm. 0.65 mil 0.0018786 

10 173 Gm. 0.65 mil 0.0018786 

11 200 Gm. 0.69 mil 0.0017250 

12 174 Gm. 0.60 mil 0.0017241 

13 170 Gm. 0.58 mil 0.0017200 

14 170 Gm. 0.58 mil 0.0017200 

15 145 Gm. 0.49 mil 0.0017195 


Thus by progressively decreasing the dosage, in proportion to the body weight 
of the animal, there was found to be a certain point, beyond which any decrease 
in the dosage failed to prove toxic to the animal. This is evidenced in the following 


table: 


1 For toxicity of alcohol tables see preceding paper. 
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TABLE IV.—Non-FaTaL DosEs OF STROPHANTHUS. 
Mil of tincture per 


Rat. Weight. Mil injected. Gm. body wt 
1 170 Gm. 0.5 mil 0.0014705 
2 170 Gm. 0.5 mil 0.0014705 
3 174 Gm. 0.55 mil 0.0015804 
4 174 Gm. 0.55 mil 0.0015804 
5 174 Gm. 0.55 mil 0.0015804 
6 169 Gm. 0.57 mil 0.0016863 
7 169 Gm. 0.57 mil 0.0016863 
8 227 Gm. 0.77 mil 0.0017048 
9 227 Gm. 0.77 mil 0.0017048 

10 147 Gm. 0.50 mil 0.0017142 

11 175 Gm. 0.60 mil 0.0017142 

12 147 Gm. 0.50 mil 0.0017142 

13 147 Gm. 0.60 mil 0.0017142 

14 175 Gm. 0.60 m‘] 0.0017142 

15 175 Gm. 0.60 mil 0.0017142 


From results of these determinations, it was found that the toxic dose of Tinc- 
ture of Strophanthus is 0.0017195 mil per gram body weight of the white rat. 
However, since the tincture contains ninety-two per cent alcohol, it is found by 
calculation that the amount of alcohol in the minimum fatal dose of tincture of 
strophanthus is only about 50% of the minimum fatal dose of alcohol. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Since the amount of alcohol in the minimum fatal dose of the Tincture 
of Strophanthus is only about fifty per cent of the minimum fatal dose of alcohol, 
as was shown by the tables, it may be assumed that the toxicity of Strophanthus 
must be due to the active principles of the tincture and not to the toxic effect of 
the alcohol contained in it. 

2. The toxic action of Strophanthus acts comparatively more quickly in the 
case of the rat than in other animals, since it was found that after administering a 
fatal dose, the rat died within a few minutes after injection of the drug; and in 
every case in which the rat survived ten minutes after injection, the dose proved 


non-fatal. 

3. The Tincture of Strophanthus is about twenty-five to thirty times as 
toxic to the frog as it is to the white rat; and is also about thirty times as toxic to 
the rabbit as it is to the rat. The latter has been assigned to the congenital toler- 


ance which the rat has to strophanthus (3). 
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Note.—The author wishes to extend, at this time, many thanks to the Powers-Weightman- 
Rosengarten Company, for their very kind generosity in supplying the white rats which were 
used in this work; and also, to Dr. W. A. Pearson, Dean, Hahnemann Medical College, for his 
untiring efforts and aid and also for his kindness in procuring desirable working facilities in the 
English Laboratory, all of which aided the author considerably, and for which he expresses his 


sincere gratitude. 


DETERMINATION OF MORPHINE SULPHATE IN TABLETS AND 
GRANULATIONS.* 


BY R. E. SCHOETZOW. 


The estimation of morphine has always been of peculiar interest to the phar- 
maceutical analyst. This alkaloid with its solubilities in the various solvents so 
different from those of the other alkaloids has required analytical methods especially 
adapted to it. Probably the average chemist when he first attempts to assay the 
sulphate of this alkaloid tries the U. S. P. method given under opium. But, if 
he is working with tablets or granulations that contain, for example, milk sugar, 
he will not be satisfied with the results obtained. It is the writer’s opinion that 
the presence of sugars render this assay inaccurate. 

Quite a number of methods for the determination of morphine sulphate in 
tablets have been proposed and used, but those most widely employed appear to 
be of two classes—one based on the chloroform-alcohol separation of the alkaloid 
from its aqueous solution, made slightly alkaline with ammonia water, and another 
based on the ammonia precipitation of morphine from aqueous solution. These 
methods or variations of them have both been used by the writer in the past, but 
in my hands and by those working with me these methods did not give consistent 
results. For three or four successive times the methods might work very satis- 
factorily, then the next time the results would fall far short of theory. So that 
finally we came to the conclusion that we could not trust either of them. Some time 
ago H. A. Osborne and the writer, in considering the various methods of estimation, 
concluded that we could not hope to attain satisfactory results as long as water 
was present in the separation stage of morphine from the other ingredients of the 
mixture. We decided that the solubility of morphine in water, the possibility of 
reversible reactions, the presence at times of morphine salts instead of free mor- 
phine in the alkaloid obtained for titration, indicated that we should try to separate 


morphine in a non-aqueous media. ‘The best way to do this seemed to be as follows: 


ASSAY FOR MORPHINE IN GRANULATIONS OR TABLETS CONTAINING MORPHINE 
SULPHATE AS THE ONLY ALKALOIDAL INGREDIENT. 


Place an accurately weighed portion of granulation, theoretically equivalent 
to 0.260 Gm. Morphine Sulphate, U.S. P., or in the case of tablets, as many tablets 
as are theoretically equivalent to four grains (0.260 Gm.) of Morphine Sulphate, 
U. S. P., in a small, glazed, porcelain, evaporating dish. Dissolve in as small a 
quantity of water as possible. Add sufficient sodium bicarbonate—in about one 
gram portions—mixing well with a small stirring rod to make a stiff mass. Place 
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in a steam oven and thoroughly dry at a temperature of 75° C. or under, stirring 
at intervals to prevent the mass from caking on the sides of the dish. Powder the 
dried mass to a coarse powder—a fine powder is to be avoided. Transfer to a 
500-cc. Pyrex Erlenmeyer flask. Add 200 cc. of a mixture (previously mixed and 
allowed to come to room temperature) of equal volumes of absolute alcohol and 
chloroform. Stopper and shake thoroughly at intervals for one hour. Let stand 
four hours. Decant off 100 cc., accurately measured. Filter through barium 
sulphate paper. Wash, filter and funnel tip with a few cc. of the chloroform- 
absolute alcohol mixture. Evaporate the solvent almost to dryness on the water- 
bath. Note—The chloroform should be all displaced—one or two cc. of alcohol 
remaining will aid subsequent solution. Add 5 cc. of tenth normal sulphuric acid 
to the residue. Aid solution of the residue, if necessary, by adding 2 or 3 cc. of 
neutral alcohol. When dissolved, dilute with 100 cc. of distilled water and titrate 
the excess of tenth normal sulphuric acid with fiftieth normal sodium hydroxide, 
using methyl red as indicator. Run a blank using the same quantities of reagents 
used throughout. Note—This blank with good reagents is almost always negligible. 
When you are sure of the quality of reagents it may be disregarded. 

This method is based on the interaction of sodium bicarbonate and morphine 
sulphate—morphine being freed; the extraction of the liberated morphine from the 
dried product of that reaction with a solvent (absolute alcohol and chloroform) 
which does not dissolve more than a negligible amount of the inorganic alkaline 
matter. The precautions necessary with this method are, first—to overcome the 
tendency of the morphine sodium bicarbonate mixture to cake on the sides of the 
dish in which it is dried by frequent stirring of the drying material, and second— 
careful handling of the aliquot part method to avoid possible error. 

This method has repeatedly and consistently given good results in the hands 
of the writer and associates for a period of several years, whereas consistent results 
have not been obtained by many of the more commonly used assays. 
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FURTHER STUDIES IN THE EXTRACTION OF NUX VOMICA.* 
BY J. A. PIERCE. 


In a previous paper! the writer gave the results of an investigation of the value 
of acetic acid in the extraction of Nux Vomica. In that article it was concluded 
that the admixture of 1% U.S. P. acetic acid with U. S. P. [IX menstruum (3 vols. 
alcohol: 1 vol. water, or about 72.9% alcohol by volume) was of no value in re- 
tarding the extraction of fat, but that it reduced the amount of menstruum neces- 
sary to achieve complete exhaustion. To be more explicit, it was found that to 
extract 500 Gm. of ground Nux Vomica with U. S. P. IX menstruum, 7054 cc. 
was required, while with the U. S. P. IX menstruum containing 1% acetic acid 
U. S. P., only 3857 cc. was needed. Extraction of fat was reduced only from 
2.93% to 2.22%. 

In the present work methods and conditions employed in the previous work 
were duplicated. Two parallel percolations were made, using 500 Gm. of ground 
Nux Vomica for each. The menstruums were made the same as before except 
that one contained 2% and the other 3% acetic acid U. S. P. 

The fat extracted was as follows: 


U. S. P. IX menstruum plus 2% acetic acid, 2.80%. 
U. S. P. IX menstruum plus 3% acetic acid, 2.98% 


There was required for complete exhaustion: 


U. S. P. [IX menstruum plus 2% acetic acid, 3650 cc. 
U. S. P. IX menstruum plus 3% acetic acid, 3290 cc. 


The percolates were assayed for total alkaloids with results as follows: 


U. S. P. [IX menstruum plus 2% acetic acid, 0.311 Gm. per 100 ce. 
U.S. P. IX menstruum plus 3% acetic acid, 0.332 Gm. per 100 cc. 


Conclusions: ‘There is no significant advantage to be gained in using more 
than 1% U.S. P. acetic acid with the U. S. P. IX menstruum. The 1% acetic 
acid menstruum has advantages over the U. S. P. menstruum now official, con- 
sisting in the reduction of the amount of alcohol needed and the time required for 


percolation. 
LABORATORIES OF 


E. R. Squrps & Sons, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





* Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Pu. A., Des Moines meeting, 1925. 
1 Jour. A. Pu. A., 13, 1128 (1924). 
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NOTES ON THE STABILITY OF GLYCERITE OF BISMUTH AND ITS 
EFFECT ON ELIXIR PEPSIN AND BISMUTH N. F. IV.* 


BY K. A. BARTLETT. 


In the preparation of Glycerite of Bismuth N. F. IV some difficulty is ex- 
perienced in obtaining a stable preparation and one that will contain the re- 
quired amount of Bismuth Oxide. Similarly it is found that Elixir Pepsin and 
Bismuth N. F. IV prepared from this glycerite is not stable and deposits a granu- 
lar precipitate on standing. 

In preparing Glycerite of Bismuth in accordance with the N. F. IV formula 
it is found that upon adding the tartaric acid powder to the solution of bismuth 
subnitrate in nitric acid and distilled water, it is impossible to get the material 
all in solution, an insoluble precipitate remaining which causes the resulting 
glycerite to assay low in bismuth oxide. A change in procedure here whereby 
the tartaric acid is first dissolved in the distilled water and this solution then 
added slowly and with constant stirring to the solution of bismuth subnitrate 
in nitric acid, eliminates this difficulty and a glycerite results that will assay up 
to the required standard. 

This, however, does not eliminate all the trouble. A glycerite so made will 
assay up to the standard when freshly prepared but will soon begin to precipitate 
with a gradual loss in bismuth content. It was found that this was due to the 
washing of the magma not being carried far enough. The N. F. IV directs the 
washing to be continued until the wash water has but a slight saline taste. If 
only carried this far, the precipitation mentioned above will take place. If, 
however, the washing is carried on until the wash water no longer responds to the 
test for nitrates, the difficulty is overcome and a preparation is obtained that is 
apparently stable. 

A sample of glycerite and an elixir made from it have been under observation 
for eighteen months and both are clear and show no sign of precipitation. The 
glycerite assayed 12.9 Gm. of Bismuth Oxide per 100 cc. when made and a recent 
check assay showed 12.808 Gm. Since the glycerite shows no sign of precipitation 
this slight difference is attributed to experimental error. 


LABORATORIES OF 
E. R. Sourss & Sons, 


r 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





A NOTE ON THE ASSAY _OF TINCTURE OF HYOSCYAMUS.* 
BY WILLIAM F. REINDOLLAR. 


The United States Pharmacopeeia recognizes thirty-two galenicals which 
are subject to alkaloidal ‘assay. These preparations vary in strength from the 
Extract of Opium which heads the list with a 20% alkaloidal content down to 
the Tincture of Hyoscyamus containing the modest quantity of 0.0065 Gm. 
alkaloids per 100 cc. or approximately 0.0065%. This variation is due to several 
factors, such as, the amount of,alkaloid occurring in the plant, the potency of 





* Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Pu. A., Des Moines meeting, 1925. 
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these active constituents, the type of preparation (7. e., extract, fluidextract, 
or tincture) ; the therapeutic properties of the drug, etc., and need not be discussed 
here. Suffice it to say that the alkaloidal content of Tincture of Hyoscyamus 
is proportionate to that of the other Hyoscyamus preparations and is suitable 
in amount to the purposes for which the Tincture is used. 

It is the absolute quantity of alkaloid present, however, with which this paper 
is concerned. This amount is so minute that it is: difficult to obtain closely 
agreeing results by the pharmacopeceial method. Let us consider the quantity 
present and make a few comparisons. The U.S. P. [X states that “One hundred 
mils of Tincture of Hyoscyamus yields not less than 0.0055 Gm. nor more than 
0.0075 Gm. of the alkaloids of Hyoscyamus.’’ Comparatively speaking, this 
is but one-half the alkaloidal content of Tincture of Physostigma, one tenth that 
of Tincture of Aconite and only about one fortieth that of Tincture of Nux 
Vomica. In terms of the volumetric solution used to dissolve it, the alkaloid 
is entirely represented by 0.25 cc. N/10 H2SO,y An error, therefore, of one 
drop (0.05 cc.) in the measurement of the acid would make an error approxi- 
mating 20% in the result. The Pharmacopeeia realizing this directs that the 
excess acid be titrated with a very weak alkali, namely N/50, in order that the 
end-point may be approached cautiously and the danger of over-titrating reduced 
to a minimum. 

In order to eliminate, as much as possible, various sources of error the follow- 
ing precautions were observed. ‘The tinctures were concentrated at an approxi- 
mate temperature of 90° C. instead of the conventional water-bath heat, each step 
of the shaking out process was checked with Mayer’s Reagent and the alkali 
solution was restandardized before every titration. The acid used was N/10 
H2SO, gravimetrically standardized in the usual manner and measured from a 
small calibrated burette capable of being read to '/20 cc. The alkali solution 
was protected from carbon dioxide and was also delivered from a calibrated 
burette. A dilution of methyl red, the indicator used, was kept nearby as a 
comparator for the end-point, the titration being carried to an intermediate orange 
tint instead of lemon yellow. An effort was made to maintain as far as possible 
a uniform working temperature. In spite of these precautions the results were 
not as satisfactory as might have been expected. While duplicate determinations 
agreed fairly well in the majority of cases, there were still some inexplicable dis- 
crepancies, and when the figures of different analysts were compared there 
was found a wide variation in the results. The tables below will serve as an 
illustration. 

After a dozen or more samples had been assayed, a standard tincture was 
prepared and portions delivered to three analysts, one to a Philadelphia chemist 
known to be an expert in alkaloidal work, another the Chief Chemist of a phar- 
maceutical manufacturing house, the third an analyst at this Bureau. These 
men were aware of the discrepancies mentioned above and, therefore, exercised 
additional care in their analyses. The results: 


TINCTURE OF HyoscyAMUsS. 
Chemist A (Philadelphia) 0.00388 0.00374 
Chemist B (Manufacturing House) 0.0072 0.0079 
Chemist C (Bureau of Chemistry) 0.00451 0.00457 











— f~,4 thn 
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It will be noted that each chemist checks himself fairly well, but that there 
is very little agreement between any pair of results. While the highest result 
recorded is more than double that of the lowest, making a comparative error 
over 100%, and while the figures reported extend beyond both the minimum and 
maximum limits of the Pharmacopeeia, it must be borne in mind that the 
total absolute difference is less than '/;; grain—a check that, in the assay of other 
alkaloidal drugs, would be considered close agreement indeed. 

The results recorded below were obtained from galenicals purchased in the 
open market and assayed previous to the standard tincture. 


TINCTURE OF HYOSCYAMUS. 


Chemist C. Chemist B. Chemist D.* 

1 0.0039 0.0038 

2 0.0043 0.0058 

3 0.0055 0.0060 

4 0.0032 0.0043 

5 0.0060 0.0063 

6 0.0042 0.0039 0.0044 
Zz 0.0052 0.0058 0.0051 
Ss 0.0052 0.0075 0.0082 

i) 0.0046 0.0072 0.0062 


* Analyst at Federal Food and Drug Control Laboratory. 


Conclusion—It appears that the Proximate Assay method prescribed by 
the U. S. P. for its alkaloidal preparations is not sufficiently accurate when used 
to standardize a galenical containing such a minute quantity of alkaloid as the 
Tincture of Hyoscyamus. , 


BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY, 
MARYLAND STATE HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


THE ALLEGED INCOMPATIBILITY OF ACID SODIUM PHOSPHATE 
; AND METHENAMINE.* 


BY BERNARD FANTUS AND CLYDE M. SNOW. 


Methenamine and Acid Sodium Phosphate are frequently given alongside of 
each other so as to acidify the urine and in this manner secure the liberation of 
formaldehyde, upon which its activity as a urinary antiseptic depends. It is 
generally advocated that the two be given separately, so as to avoid the premature 
liberation of the formaldehyde by the acid sodium phosphate. 

Attention is called by a correspondent in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association (vol. 85 (July 18) 1925, pp. 214, 215) to the fact that in the Pharma- 
copeeia of the London Hospitals there appears a mixture under the name of ‘‘Mistura 
Hexamine”’ containing both methenamine and acid sodium phosphate combined. 
In view of the fact that it is sometimes quite an inconvenience for a patient to carry 
with him two separate bottles of medicine, the question as to the degree of incom- 
patibility of the two agents, and the desirability of the formulas given in the 
‘London Hospitals’ Formulary’’ becomes of practical interest. 








* Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Pu. A., Des Moines meeting, 1925. 
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We have therefore prepared a solution containing Methenamine 3 Gm., Acid 
Sodium Phosphate 9 Gim., in Distilled Water 120 cc., and obtained a faint reaction 
for free formaldehyde immediately after mixing. The reaction, however, is much 
less intense than the one obtained in a solution of the same amount of methenamine 
in 0.2 per cent hydrochloric acid, which is approximately the acidity of the gastric 
juice. The reason for this can be readily understood when we compare the hy- 
drogen-ion concentration of the two solutions. With the acid sodium phosphate 
mixture it is Pq 5.6, while the py of the hydrochloric acid mixture is 2.6 approxi- 
mately. In the course of days, when kept at ordinary room temperature and in 
diffused light, the formaldehyde reaction in the solutions increases and possibly 
a very faint odor of formaldehyde becomes perceptible. However, when recently 
prepared, the acid-sodium-phosphate-methenamine mixture is not at all objection- 
able in odor or taste, and as it contains considerably less free acid and therefore less 
free formaldehyde than would be liberated in the stomach with its higher py 
content, it would seem entirely justifiable to administer it in this way. 

In view of these facts, it seems that a formula for such mixture might be in- 
corporated in the ‘‘Unofficial Formulary.’”’ We submit the following: 


LIQUOR METHENAMINZ ACIDUS 
Acid Solution of Methenamine 


EEE ie me Se ee a EN 8 Gm 
PE eee ee 24 Gm. 
Dees Seaeee OP MNO i i inchs ak 100 cc. 


This solution should not be dispensed unless recently prepared. 


AVERAGE DOSE: 1 teaspoonful. 
We have here an interesting example of a theoretic incompatibility of no 





practical importance. 





( 

HOSPITAL PHARMACY PROBLEMS.* 

As Shown by the Inquiries Received by the Hospital Library and Service Bureau. . 
/ 

BY HENRY J. GOECKEL.? ‘ 

c 


During the past few years several papers were presented at the conventions of 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION and contributed to the JOURNAL, 
which discussed various phases of pharmacy education and practice in relation to 
hospital activities. As the writer believes that many of pharmacy’s professional - 





and educational problems as well as those of practical therapeusis can be solved in be 

a satisfactory manner only when this branch of pharmaceutical activities is properly fi 

developed—he has given much attention to the subject. Having since the last jl 

Convention been called upon by the Director of the Hospital Library and Service b 

Bureau for information to enable her to answer some inquiries on which no data Ic 
* Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Pu. A., Des Moines meeting, 1925. 

1 The Hospital Library and Service Bureau, located at 22 E. Ontario Street, Chicago, - 

Ill., U. S. A., is maintained and supported by the various associations interested in hospital ac- = 

Oo 


tivities. One of the large educational foundations aided in its establishment. 
2 Consulting pathologist, Somerset Hospital, Somerville, N. J. 
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are available, I asked her to prepare a list of the headings under which information 
has been requested. As these inquiries will tend to show what are the present-day 
problems from an institutional view and at the same time indicate wherein our 
hospital pharmacists can help, I am taking this opportunity to bring them before 
the profession. 

The inquiries can be grouped under five major headings which follow with a 
few comments on the same. 


1—PHARMACY EQUIPMENT AND PLANS. 


What is basic and essential and most practical as well as economical in instal- 
lation costs, upkeep and labor? Many things essential or of value in a retail 
pharmacy can be dispensed with in a hospital. On the other hand better control 
and greater uniformity in demands gives better control of supplies, etc. 

In the hospital where the writer was a pharmacist in the past we made all 
fluidextracts, tinctures, compressed tablets and ointments which were required in 
large quantities; large power tablet compressing machines were part of the equip- 
ment and power paint-mixing machines were used for the ointments. As every 
large hospital has its oWn power plant stich installation is at times both economical 


and satisfactory. 
2—PHARMACY MANAGEMENT. 


The inquiries on pharmacy management can be divided into three sub-groups: 

(a) Methods of Staffing the Department.—The qualifications demanded, the 
salary and the status of the pharmacist in relation to other branches of hospital 
service. Much variation will be found in this and also much need for improve- 
ment. 

(b) Methods for Filing Prescriptions, How Long Prescriptions Are Kept As a 
Record.—If narcotic and regular prescriptions are filed together or separately. 
General systems employed so that any prescription two or three years old can be 
found easily. ‘The writer’s answer to this group of questions was as follows: ‘‘Pre- 
scriptions are not as a rule kept in the careful manner that a reliable pharmacist 
keeps them—for several reasons. It is a question whether the expense in labor is 
warranted. The department is often understaffed for greatest efficiency or the time 
can be used to better advantage. Most prescriptions and drug orders are usually 
written into the ward order book by the physician or supervisor, written on the 
case chart and, often, again written into an order book or on a special order form 
when sent to the pharmacy. Ina hospital having a records’-librarian department, 
which every hospital should have to be permitted to function as such, the history 
file or the bedside chart is the correct place to seek this information. No one is 
justified in interfering with the activities of the several departments of the hospital 
by requesting reference to past orders. The case history is the place for this in- 
formation.” 

(c) List of Drugs and Chemicals Regularly Used in Hospitals.—Relation of the 
present costs of drugs used in hospitals to that of the past years. This informa- 
tion is of value in the establishing of pharmacy departments; their standardization, 
for arriving at the cost of such service and for budgeting hospital income and ex- 


penses. 
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3—FACILITIES FOR HANDLING DRUGS ON VARIOUS FLOORS AND WARDS IN HOSPITALS 
AND IN CLINICS. 


The above is a very important matter. While it is not strictly speaking a 
direct pharmacy department activity, it does affect the department directly. 
Carelessness and wastefulness increase the work and cost of the pharmacy service 
unnecessarily. On the other hand, poor systems of too rigid economy may hamper 
the service of the institution, effect no real saving and may lead to actual harm— 
where too much ‘‘red tape’’ is evolved by attempting to keep supplies in one central 
depot. The writer knows of an instance where forty minutes of the nurses’ and 
the doctors’ time was wasted in securing a strip of adhesive plaster. He also knows 
of another instance where neither amyl nitrite nor nitroglycerin was available in 
a clinic; by the time these were secured from the central depot, in the hospital, the 


patient was dead. 
4—A LIST OF HOSPITALS HAVING RESIDENT PHARMACISTS. 


The foregoing can be interpreted in two ways, as meaning those hospitals in 
which the pharmacist resides within the institution, or those employing pharmacists 
within the institution, instead of relying upon the nursing service to have entire 
charge of drug supplies or sending out to some local drug store for them. 

Some of our states are very particular that many U. S. P. preparations be only 
dispensed in a retail pharmacy under the supervision of a registered pharmacist or 
by a registered assistant, but at the same time permit that all kinds of powerful 
and poisonous drugs be compounded and dispensed with impunity by unqualified 
persons in the hospitals of the same state. 


5—NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF PHARMACISTS IN HOSPITALS THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY. 


A compilation of such a list as designated in the subdivision can, in the writer’s 
opinion, be successfully prepared only by the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION as part of a general directory and card index. This will, however, have to 
wait until the Pharmacy Headquarters’ Building becomes a reality and a full-time 
secretarial staff is provided. The AssocraTION will then no doubt undertake to 
establish a card index giving the qualifications of all persons in the pharmaceutical 
industry and profession, as well as other data of value. At least one state’ where 
periodic renewal of registration is required has issued a directory of all pharmacists 
and assistant pharmacists registered in that state. 

A tabulation of all pharmacists in the employ of hospitals or who have been so 
employed will prove of value to the AssocraTION, especially in bringing about 
pharmacy internships—to provide means for securing adequate training in pro- 
fessional pharmacy and to establish the proper contact between the younger gen- 
erations of physicians and pharmacists. To indicate a value for fostering closer 
association of such members I need only to quote from a recent personal communi- 
cation from one whom the writer considers one of the most capable hospital ad- 


ministrators?. 





1 New Jersey. 


2S. S. Goldwater, M.D., Director of Mount Sinai Hospital, New York City. 
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“In the preparation of plans for a hospital one constantly faces demands which are far 
beyond the purse of the institution, and in the eventual adjustment of the program those demands* 
are most frequently recognized which have the strongest support from the clinical and occasin- 
ally from the administrative staff. The pharmacy frequently gets less space than it ought to have; 
even for its routine work.”’ 


In an attempt to find out how many hospitals employ registered pharmacists 
the writer has consulted the Secretary of the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy! and has secured data from the Hospital Library and Service Bureau 
and elsewhere. The results of this investigation will be presented as a separate 
contribution. 

SUMMARY. 


This paper presents an outline of the hospital pharmacy problems of an ad- 
ministrative type as ascertained by a compilation of the requests for information 
on the subject received by the Hospital Library and Service Bureau. 

Comments based upon the writer’s experience are given. 


EDUCATION FOR PROFIT.* 
BY WORTLEY F. RUDD. 


Manifestly this subject has more than one interpretation. It may mean 
profit to those who are educated, and certainly there is a decided net money profit 
to the educated on-the one hand as compared with the uneducated on the other, e. g., 
the average income of the untrained man is estimated at $1200 per year, that of the 
high-school graduate $2200, and of the college graduate $6000 per year. That 
means that in a lifetime, say 60 years, the total earnings of a man in each class 
would be $45,000, $78,000, and $150,000 respectively. Furthermore, it is esti- 
mated that while the untrained man at the age of 55 begins to drop towards de- 
pendency, a college man reaches his maximum earning capacity at 60. 

Granted the relative accuracy of this data, education pays in money value 
certainly to those who receive the training. 

Again, education for profit may be interpreted as referring to that great pro- 
portion of our people who are the beneficiaries at the hands of those who are 
educated. The sick get better service because doctors are better educated. Stu- 
dents are better taught by better educated teachers, and so on. 

These, however, are not the interpretations which I desire to emphasize in 
this connection. I see in this subject a third possible interpretation, viz., the profit 
that comes to those who do the educating. It is this interpretation and about this 
class that I want to speak very briefly. ; 

Now what are the teacher’s profits? Has he any? It isa terribly hackneyed 
subject; every teachers’ convention discusses it; sob artists write poems about it; 
cartoonists satirize it. Educators themselves could probably form within their 
own group a great debating society with the ranks about equally divided on either 





1 National Association Boards of Pharmacy, H. C. Christensen, Secretary, 130 North 
Wells Street, Chicago, IIl. 
* Section on Education and Legisl: tion, A: Pa. A., Des Moines meeting, 1925. 
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‘side of the question. Yes, there is profit. No, there is not. And the debate is 
going to continue long after this paper is read, printed, and forgotten. The truth 
is, I am not going to discuss even this phase of the subject but rather one simple 
phase of it, vzz., how far are we sacrificing ourselves, how far we should do so, and 
what principles should guide us in deciding upon our course of action in this con- 
nection. I desire to limit the study to teachers in professional schools and especially 
to pharmacy. 

If the statement made above is correct, viz., that the average yearly earnings 
of college graduates amount to $6000, there is no question that pharmacy teachers, 
many of whom are college graduates, do not measure up in earning capacity to the 
average in their class. It may properly be said in this connection, however, that 
many teachers in the pharmacy schools of the country have no other than the 
ordinary Ph. G. degree and have therefore really not completed a regular four-year 
college curriculum, as is probably referred to in the term, college graduate. And 
too, it may be said that in the teaching profession as a whole the average salary 
of honest to goodness college graduates probably does not average far above half 
of the earnings of college graduates as a class. All of this simply shows that 
granting the training and native ability of teachers to be up to the average of all 
college graduates, we do make some financial sacrifice. Why dowedoit? There 
are many reasons. In the first place many of us do it because we are in it and just 
can’t get out into something else more remunerative. Some men and women too 
love to teach and would not exchange their jobs for any other kind at any ordinary 
salary. There are a great number of this class, I believe. Now there is a third 
class that has seen in certain kinds of teaching the opportunity*to impose upon the 
ignorance of the public and gather to themselves many and large fees for preparing 
young men and women to take certain examinations as required for the practice 
of some special work such as medicine, law, dentistry, pharmacy, etc. 

For a long time medical, dental, and pharmacy schools were profitable organ- 
izations, t. ¢., financially profitable. Some of us here are old enough to remember 
those times. In fact, even to-day some professional schools are able to make rather 
large net profits. I know personally a teacher in a dental school that relies wholly 
on students’ fees for income who is paid a salary of $10,000 a year. I suspect this 
is about as much as the highest paid teachers in our well-endowed or state-supported 
institutions receive. How does it come about that such a thing is possible? Are 
the privately owned institutions more economically and efficiently run than are 
those with other income for support? Do those of us who have more or less public 
funds for support, as in my own school, fail to get a quid pro quo for the dollars we 
spend? Does the fact that one group does not have any income except from student 
fees effect the final educational output of such institutions? These questions are 
much easier to ask than to answer. I am sure that I haven’t sufficient data to 
warrant any conclusion on my part. My own experience, however, may help some 
to analyze the psychology of the situations cited. At the present time our school 
seems to function best when we have an entrance class of from fifty to sixty. Our 
fees from this number, combined with nearly an equal amount from state appro- 
priations, just about take care of the cost. Now I find myself extremely anxious 
to get in this number of freshman each year. Half this number would cripple us 
financially. A half more would enable us to pay better salaries but would distinctly 
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overcrowd our present teaching facilities, and so it goes. The temptation is prob- 
ably common to most of us who have to do with the business end of education. 
There can be but one safe guide and it is extremely difficult to follow, ofz., plan 
so that we can give sound fundamental education, not sham. We must be abso- 
lutely fair to those whom we matriculate, for they trust us. We are almost com- 
pletely moulding the ideals and practices of pharmacy of the next generation. Ab- 
solute honesty, devotion solely to the best interests of those whose pharmaceutical 
needs we are responsible for, is the only safe guide and it is hard to follow. 

Frankly when I sit quietly and reflect that upon the school of pharmacy of the 
Medical College of Virginia the whole people of the state are largely dependent for 
high, clean, efficient pharmaceutical service, I am overwhelmed with the responsi- 
bility and am convinced that this feeling is shared by my co-workers. Surely if 
we are ever able to even approach our ideals for this service, we will have no trouble 
in putting at least one correct interpretation upon the subject of this paper, Educa- 
tion for Profit. 





PHARMACY TEACHER-TRAINING.* 
BY FREDERICK J. WULLING. 


During the past year I have had eighteen requests to nominate men to teacher 
positions in colleges of pharmacy, none of which I could comply with because none 
of our students or recent graduates except one had chosen the field of teaching. 
To fill the vacancy that occurred in our own faculty instructor division, our low- 
est and beginning rank, we had fifteen applicants, none of whom had any special 
training in the art of teaching. With very few exceptions, the faculties of pro- 
fessional schools are made up of men and women who have had no special training 
to fit them to become teachers. Their qualifications, in their respective technical 
fields, it is to be presumed, are sufficient. Their qualification as teachers may 
or may not be adequate but my own recent experience in engaging pharmacy 
teachers, and that of many others with whom I have discussed the matter, reveals 
a distinct lack in applicants for teaching positions of teaching training. The 
wonder is that there are so many good teachers among the faculties of professional 
schools. Of the many who are admittedly poor instructors, we need not speak 
here. 

Because of the recent and accelerating advancements in pharmaceutical educa- 
tion, the demand for teachers of pharmacy is increasing rapidly. There appears 
to be no sufficient recognition of this demand by students generally and many 
to whom this demand has been made known appear not to be interested. The 
few who are interested and to whom the necessity nowadays of special teacher- 
training in addition to professional training has been pointed out, find no provision 
in our schools of pharmacy for that kind of training. That a growing need for 
such additional specialized training exists must be apparent to all executive 
officers in schools of pharmacy if not to the executives of professional schools of 
all kinds. The old belief that a technically trained person is also a good teacher 
has experienced so much adversity and embarrassment of late that it must and is 





* Section on Education and Legislation, A. Pu. A., Des Moines meeting, 1925. 
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giving way to the newer and later conviction that advancing demands and enlight- 
enment require special preparation on the part of those who want to become teachers 
and lecturers. 

If Pharmacy is to succeed in its forward and upward program, it must, in self- 
defense, create opportunities and facilities for those who choose the field of teaching 
to qualify adequately in that field. Once the opportunities are created, they will 
be employed by an increasing number of men and women who no doubt will be of 
a quality superior to that of the average pharmaceutical instructors of the present 
and past. Nothing disparaging should be said of the latter. In a large measure, 
the credit of the pioneer is due them. They have blazed the way and have made 
possible the advent of the standardized and professional teacher who is now on the 
horizon. 

If the need that I have outlined exists, then it is clearly the duty of the col- 
leges, or some of them, to recognize it and create the opportunities for the needed 
training. The function of colleges of pharmacy is primarily to teach pharmacy 
in its various technical fields. Whether they should afford opportunities in other 
fields related to pharmacy, has already been answered in the affirmative by those 
who feel justified in offering courses in business subjects. Business, however, is 
not a part of professional pharmacy as teacher-training would be. 

The College of Pharmacy of the University of Minnesota recently entered 
into correspondence with the dean of the College of Education and found him favor- 
able to an arrangement whereby some selected pharmacy students can take ap- 
propriate work in the College of Education toward teaching qualification. Early in 
the coming fall conferences of the two schools may result in a joint recommendation 
in the matter to the University Regents. It is certain now that the proposed oppor- 
tunities will not be afforded for any who have not obtained at least the bachelor 
of science degree in pharmacy. It is likely that the opportunities will go only to 
those who are candidates for the master’s or doctor’s degree in pharmacy. 

Several colleges of pharmacy now offer five- and six-year courses leading to the 
Specialization is possible in these courses, but is limited to tech- 


higher degrees. 
Teacher-training could be rightly regarded as a new 


nical fields in pharmacy. 
division of such field. 


THE COLLEGE OF PHARMACY OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 





The Scientific Monthly for July gives twenty- 
six pages to an article by Dr. William Shainline 
Middleton, of the University of Wisconsin, to 
“John Bartram, Botanist.”’ 

Dr. Francis W. Pennell, a curator of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 
has returned from South America. Mrs. 
Pennell and a niece, Miss Sara M. Pentriell, 


BARTRAM’S GARDEN. 


Bartram’s Garden, Philadelphia, the oldest 
botanical garden in America, is being restored. 
The Garden is now under the control of the 
Commissioners of Fairmount Park. While 
Bartram’s will probably not be restored to its 
former attraction because of changed sur- 
roundings an effort is being made to renovate 


and restore the old house to as near an approxi- 
mation of its original estate as is possible and 
make the garden of new interest to botanists. 

Humphrey Marshall was a cousin of John 


Bartram. 


accompanied him. Dr. Pennell is interested 
in working out the evolution of the fox-glove 
species, of which he brought back many 
varieties for study and classification, and also 
more than 10,000 specimens of other pliant life. 
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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION. 


CHARLES W. HOLTON. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Another year has gone by since our meeting at Buffalo and another milestone 
in the history of this stanch organization has been passed. The last twelve 
months, for the drug trade, have been months of normal activity with the prospect 
of more prosperity in the months to come. Business has been neither brisk nor 
poor but has been in the middle ground with a fair share of prosperity for pharma- 
cists generally throughout the country. From the high wave of business activity 
during and immediately following the World War we dropped, as was to be ex- 
pected, to lower levels during 1922 and 1923. Since that time we have experienced 
normal conditions and, with business generally on a sound basis, it seems likely 
that the pharmacist by reformers endeav- 
may look forward to oring to make us all 
a reasonable share of good by legislative 
prosperity and profit enactments. During 
in the future. the past year, how- 
ever, there seems to 
be a tendency for the 
better in this direc- 
tion. Our legislators 
are beginning to see 
the wisdom of consul- 
tation with those best 
informed before pro- 
posing a new law. 
They are more in- 


PROBLEMS OF THE 
PHARMACIST. 


The lot of the 
pharmacist has never 
been an easy one. For 
years he has been har- 
assed by oppressive 
legislation, in fact he 
is usually looked upon 
as the first victim by id clined to coéperate 
legislators who seek CHARLES W. HOLTON. than before and, as 
additional revenue, or far as the pharmacist 
is concerned, they are becoming more enlightened as to the real work and 
services which pharmacy renders to the community. This may be and is, 
no doubt, due to the greater publicity that has been given to pharmacy, and 
in this field alone this organization ought to take a leading part in disseminat- 
ing the proper kind of information to the public. The plan of bulletin boards in 
the drug store is an excellent one. With a membership of fifty thousand and a 
board in every store posted with information about pharmacy, what far-reaching 
result might be accomplished! 

Another thorn which has always sunk deep in the flesh of our calling has been 
that of cut prices. During the past year we have witnessed considerable agitation 
to overcome this evil. It is axiomatic that to continue in business a fair profit 
must be produced, and when conditions become so unbearable that the phar- 
macist must sell a goodly proportion of his stock at little or no profit, it is 
time serious thought and action be given to the subject. In the spring of this 
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year I had the pleasure of a day spent in the company of Sir William Glyn-Jones, 
the great price-maintenance apostle of England. With his accomplishments in 
Great Britain we are all no doubt familiar. He came to Canada on the invitation 
of the Canadians to tell his story there, and subsequently came to New York 
and Philadelphia where he was entertained, and where groups of pharmacists 
listened to his message. His plan of action cannot be adopted here at the present 
time, but he has sown a seed which I believe will bear fruit. In fact, some of our 
drug associations are now actively engaged in prosecuting a plan which may have 
enduring results to all concerned. Some of our foremost and most reliable com- 
panies supplying the drug trade announce their willingness to codperate in re- 
lieving a distressing situation. While it has been the policy of this ASsocrATION 
to concern itself more especially with matters which pertain to the professional 
side of pharmacy, nevertheless we must be alive to all problems which drug stores 
are obliged to face and be ready and willing to do all in our power to ameliorate 
bad conditions and render aid in any movement which is for the uplift of our 
calling, no matter whether it be a purely business, educational or scientific char- 


acter. 
PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION. 


During the past year all of our schools of pharmacy holding membership in 
the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties have made plans for a 
minimum three-year course which must be pursued by all who would become 
graduates of pharmacy of the school, and this fall will see the inauguration of 
these courses. It seems rather anomalous that while the field of the future activi- 
ties of these graduates appears to become more commercial, our schools are in- 
creasing their academic requirements. Nevertheless, such a course will unques- 
tionably bring better qualified men to pharmacy, and, it is to be hoped, men with 
high ideals. If these results are attained the course will be justified, always 
remembering, however, that the work the graduate will be called upon to do in 
* actual practice should be a large factor in determining what his previous education 
should be, and also remembering the ability of the store to absorb the product to 
their mutual advantage. In this connection I feel the work of the Commonwealth 
Fund will be of great value in determining our future course in pharmaceutical 
education, for it will tell us in accurate terms just what kind of work the pharma- 
cist is required to do. And it ought to be noted that this is the first time, as far 
as I know, that an outside agency has undertaken a task of this magnitude. We 
are indebted to the donors of this fund for their interest and support. 


THE STANDARDS. 


The past year also marks the completion of the United States Pharmacopceia 
X, and the Trustees have designated January 1, 1926, as the date of its official 
adoption. The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION may well be proud 
of its work as makers of Pharmacopceias and Formularies in which its members 
have had so large a part. I doubt if the average pharmacist, let alone the public, 
has any idea of the immensity of the task. The testing, revising, checking, edit- 
ing and proof-reading necessary for the completion of the work is stupendous and 
when it is considered that practically all of this work is done gratuitously and 
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done so efficiently, we may be proud indeed of the loyalty and self-sacrifice of 
those of our members who have had a hand in the enterprise. It is to be hoped 
that along with these two volumes the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
Recipe Book may soon be completed and published. Such a book, while not 
having the same official sanction as the United States Pharmacopeeia and National 
Formulary, will have the weight of authority of this Association and will be in- 
valuable in the drug store. Much fine work has been done on it by its Chairman 
and Committee and an early publication date would be most desirable. 


THE HEADQUARTERS. 


So much then for some of the events which have transpired since the Buffalo 
meeting. What of the future? What is in store for us and how shall we shape 
our course? Obviously the speedy completion of the Headquarters Fund and 
the erection of the building is the paramount issue. I believe we are on the thres- 
hold of a new era for this organization. The very fact that we have had the 
courage to go forward with so large and ambitious an undertaking as the Head- 
quarters project shows that we believe in ourselves and our course and that we 
propose to push it through to a happy conclusion. This is the most important 
business before the ASSOCIATION at the present time. We have put our shoulders 
to the wheel and cannot and will not retreat until the fund is raised and the fin- 
ished product delivered over to the AssociATION. That we have not yet attained 
to the full sum of one million dollars is not surprising. The wonder is that we 
have about reached the half-way mark, a feat in itself which I doubt would have 
been possible a few years ago. That the full sum will be raised is a certainty, 
for the leadership we have had in this cause will admit of no failure—a leadership 
which has been faithful to its trust, loyal to the core, unflinching in the face of 
difficulties, and efficient in all its efforts. We owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
Messrs. Dunning and Newcomb and all those associated with them for their 
splendid and untiring labor in this Headquarters enterprise, labor and enthusiasm 
it would be impossible to buy with money. I recommend that we give Messrs. 
Dunning and Newcomb and their associates in the work a hearty vote of thanks 
for the excellent work they have accomplished in this building campaign. We 
are now far enough along with this undertaking to prepare plans and select a site 
for the building. The location of this site is to be determined by vote of the 
membership, but if I may be bold enough to suggest, I most earnestly hope that 
the national capital, Washington, may be selected as the location of our new 
building. Within its bounds we find the homes of many lines of activity, and surely 
pharmacy should have a place there. At any rate, an early selection of a site is 
desirable, and I recommend that the Secretary be authorized and requested to 
prepare ballots and send them out as soon as may be conveniently done. 


THE FULL-TIME SECRETARY. 


The second and very important undertaking which is before us is the estab- 
lishing, for the AssocraTION, of a full-time Secretary. Heretofore our organization 
work has been carried on largely by volunteer workers. That it has been well 
done needs no comment from me, but we have now reached the point where the 
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volume of work is heavier and we recognize the fact that it requires the full time 
of at least one executive officer other than the Editor. No matter how willing a 
worker a man may be, his regular employment must have his first consideration. 
With a full-time Secretary his first and only consideration should be the welfare 
and interest of the ASSOCIATION. Let it be said at the outset that he should be 
paid a reasonable salary and coupled with this should be a liberal allowance for 
expenses. His work as I perceive it should be along the following lines: he will, 
of course, be the official representative of the ASSOCIATION wherever he is, and it 
should be his business to attend meetings of local branches where it seems feasible 
todo so. He should be traveling from place to place, carrying the message of the 
ASSOCIATION and arousing enthusiasm for its cause. He should be a salesman for 
the organization, increasing its membership and revenue, and bolstering it in the 
places where it is weak. He might very well attend as many state association 
meetings as possible and give aid and suggestions where it is acceptable, to 
make these organizations as strong and virile as possible. This phase of his work 
seems especially desirable at this time since our House of Delegates is composed of 
reptesentatives of the state organizations, and the more strength we can add to 
the state units the greater strength there will be in the national body. Another 
task the Secretary might help to accomplish would be the completion of the Head- 
quarters Fund. He could be of great assistance to the Committee in bringing 
this work to a successful conclusion. In short, it seems to me the field work of 
the Secretary will be vastly more important than his office work. I should con- 
sider him a sort of missionary, telling the story of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION and its hopes for the future, and radiating enthusiasm for its cause. 
As a result of such activities a considerable increase in our membership should 
follow. We are making gains, it is true, but the pace is slow and we need added 
stimulus for the work. Every drug store in the land is a possibility, and when 
our work is more fully known larger membership, especially among the retailers, 
must follow. Of professors, jobbers and manufacturers we have a goodly repre- 
sentation. ‘The retailers are our weak spot. Here is a field for intensive cultiva- 
tion for our Secretary. We have been hiding our light under a bushel. When it 
is given a chance to shine abroad, I believe a great influx of new members may be 
probable. At the present time the Council elects its own Secretary. The Council 
is the governing body of the AssocIATION. Naturally the Secretary will be in 
close touch with the work of this body and it seems highly desirable that the 
Secretary of the ASSOCIATION be the Secretary of the Council also. Under the 
present By-Laws the ASSOCIATION Secretary is also Secretary of the House of Dele- 
gates. As that body meets only once a year it would seem as though the House 
might have its own Secretary. I recommend that we change the By-Laws so that 
the ASSOCIATION Secretary be also Secretary of the Council and that the House 
of Delegates elect its own Secretary. In outlining what I conceive to be the duties 
of the full-time Secretary I have no desire to be in any sense dictatorial. Expe- 
rience, always a safe guide, will indicate what is wise, but in changing from a prac- 
tically volunteer to a paid basis I think it is desirable that both AssocIATION and 
Secretary have a definite understanding of what it is hoped to accomplish, to the 
end that both may coéperate to the fullest extent in reaching the goal. 
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THE A. PH. A. PUBLICATIONS. 

Besides the voice of the Secretary we have another avenue of approach to 
those we hope to interest in our organization. That means is the printed page— 
in our case the JOURNAL and YEAR Book. Both of these publications have served 
a useful purpose and have grown in strength and influence, but I believe the scope 
of the JOURNAL may be broadened to serve a still larger purpose. To anyone 
who wishes to look up the history of our organization or to find a particular paper 
or bit of information, the process is an easy one up to the year 1911, the date of 
our last PROCEEDINGS. Since that time to find what is wanted a complete set of 
JOURNALS is necessary, and except in the case of institutions and libraries, very 
few indeed will be found who have preserved a complete set. With one bound 
volume of the year’s work one may readily find anything wanted. With our 
present dues of five dollars and the amount of publications we furnish for the money 
it is obviously impossible to give a bound book of PROCEEDINGS as was formerly 
done. Perhaps, in the future if our dues are raised, this may again be possible 
and I believe highly desirable. May it not be possible, however, to make a fall 
number of the JOURNAL, say the November or December issue, take the place in 
large part of our former PROCEEDINGS? It might be called the PROCEEDINGS number, 
and here one could find all the business transacted at the last meeting. Such a 
course is followed by some state associations and it seems to work well. 

The work of the scientific section is probably one of the foremost accomplish- 
ments of our ASSOCIATION. Its additions to our literature have been very valuable 
and all should be encouraged to contribute to this section. Its papers at the 
present time are published in our JOURNAL. Many of these papers are really 
reference papers in which the writer gives many figures, such as melting and 
boiling points, and will be read only by those who have a special interest in the 
subject under discussion. Our rules, as I understand them, require these papers 
to be presented in abstract. Might it not be possible to print these abstracts in 
our JOURNAL in the PROCEEDINGS number, bring the YEAR Book up-to-date, and 
publish the full paper in that volume as soon after the first of the year as possible? 
I would not wish to detract from the value of our scientific papers one iota, but I 
submit that the proper place for them, especially those which deal largely with 
figures, is the YEAR Book. With a published abstract soon after the paper was 
read and the full context appearing in a few months it would seem to me we would 
have an ideal combination. We are fortunate in having in our midst such a 
tireless worker as H. V. Arny. He offers to assist next year in bringing our YEAR 
Book up-to-date—an accomplishment highly to be desired. A YEAR Book for 1922 
just out in July, 1925 would seem to be a bit behind the times. I believe we should 
make every effort to bring the YEAR Book up-to-date even if we have to strain a 
point in the matter of finance to doit. It might be that a number of our members 
would want only the JOURNAL, and if so the cost of publishing the YEAR Book 
would be less. My object in suggesting these changes is to open up our JOURNAL 
to topics of current interest and subjects which will appeal particularly to our 
retail members. Any book is only valuable in so far as it is read, and if we can 
obtain a larger number of readers our publication will become that much more 
valuable. I realize that the character of any journal cannot be changed over 
night without some risk, but I believe we could, by a gradual process, publish in 
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our JOURNAL some articles which would have a wider appeal to those in that field 
where we are now weak, namely, the retail pharmacists throughout the country. 
The work of the Secretary, where he is and what he is doing, might furnish a new 
section in the JOURNAL. It might even be possible to have more extended news 
about conditions in the drug world in various parts of the country, items which 
would be of interest to one who had any connection with pharmacy. That our 
Editor almost lives with the JouRNAL day and night, goes without saying and he 
will not take amiss, I am sure, these suggestions I have made. My only thought 
is to strengthen the JOURNAL and widen its scope and sphere of influence. 


CONVENTION DATES. 


While I am suggesting changes, may I endorse again the proposal that has 
been made before: that it might be possible to change the date of our meetings 
in some years to another season other than the hot month of August? There is 
no time which will suit us all, but it might be possible to arrange a date at Thanks- 
giving time or during the Easter season. I commend to the Committee on Time 
and Place of Meeting this suggestion for their consideration. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


As the years go by we are saddened by the passing of some of our most es- 
teemed members. This year records the death of two of our Ex-Presidents, Lewis 
C. Hopp and Professor L. E. Sayre. Both of these men were true and faithful 
workers in the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, giving unstintingly of 
their time to further the cause of Pharmacy and especially this organization which 
they both loved. We mourn their loss but their memory and record will ever 
remain as an inspiration to those who follow after. May I ask our members to 
rise for a moment as a tribute to their memory? 


THE CENTENARY LETTERS. 


We have tried to collect again this year the series of letters written by the 
Presidents, suggested originally by Doctor H. M. Whelpley at Philadelphia, and 
which were lost. Some have been received, and it is to be hoped that in the near 
future the series may be complete. These letters will prove of great interest in the 
years to come and might be a valuable addition to our historical section. 

Following the suggestion made at Buffalo, we have prepared this year a medal 
to be given to the winner of the Ebert prize, something which will, in tangible 
form, commemorate the immortal Ebert. The impression was taken directly 
from a bas-relief in the Illinois College of Pharmacy, and the likeness, we feel, is 
an excellent one. The medal will be awarded each year instead of the money 


prize heretofore presented. 
PHARMACY WEEK. 


A proposal has been made this year that, to further emphasize the work of 
pharmacy and to enlighten the public, a pharmacy week be held in drug stores 
accompanied with suitable displays in windows and stores, showing crude drugs, 
operations, old and famous prescriptions, and anything which will bring to public 
attention the place of pharmacy in the community, more especially its professional 
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aspect. This is a worthy undertaking and should have our cordial support. Our 
publicity committee would be the proper medium through which we could act, 
and I recommend that this committee be requested to prepare a special bulletin 
suitable for the occasion, to be placed in drug store windows this fall during phar- 
macy week, and that if special funds be needed, the necessary amount be granted. 


STATE ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES. 


During June of this year and also the year before, I had the pleasure of attend- 
ing the meeting of the North Carolina Pharmaceutical Association and viewing 
the work of this very progressive body. A full-time attorney, always available 
to the members in any legal phase of pharmacy, a coéperative insurance feature, 
an efficient Secretary, who, at the expense of the association, practically covers 
all the drug stores of this large state, are some of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the North Carolina organization. Such contacts between our own 
Organization and the state bodies are productive of good results to both; each may 
learn from the other, and it is a custom which I believe should be fostered. In 
fact, if time and funds would permit, in addition to the visits of the Sec- 
retary, our President might well do considerable traveling to various states, 
carrying the message and in return receiving the thoughts and ideas of the state 
bodies. Such trips, financed by the organization, would be money well spent. 
We have been too modest. When our prospective members realize that a united 
pharmacy means a better and fuller and richer pharmacy, they will see the obliga- 
tion they owe, and join with their fellows in adding strength to those who have 
long labored in their behalf. Unfortunately, we must carry the message to them 
and more and more publicity must be spread abroad. Such undertakings, of 
course, will mean increased expenses, but the results would be worth it and I 
should have no hesitancy in doubling our dues, if necessary, to give us ample 
funds for the purpose of carrying forward a larger program of usefulness. With 
the purchasing power of the dollar reduced to sixty cents it does not require much 
calculation to prove that our existing dues cannot indefinitely meet the increased 


demand upon the treasury. 
OUR HOSTS. 


We are met this year in the great and growing section of our country known 
as the Middle West. It is the first time we have held our meeting and accepted 
the hospitality of this state. We are more than glad to be here and meet the good 
people of Iowa, and we hope that our coming together here may be productive of 
worthwhile results to all. If the spirit of: ‘‘Freely ye have received, freely give’’ 
actuates our motives, nothing can prevent our obtaining the results we all hope to 
see. 

CONCLUSION. 

That I deeply appreciate the honor you have conferred upon me needs no 
emphasis. I have always cherished the warmest affection and fondest memories 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. It has played a far greater 
part in my life than would seem possible at first glance, for in it are rooted some 
of the earliest recollections and traditions of an honored and beloved father, the 
journeys to its meetings have helped to build up a great portion of my knowledge 
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and appreciation of my native land, its members have been my life-long friends, 
and through it I met and married the daughter of another of its Presidents. Who 
could doubt the claim it has upon my utmost loyalty? I am indeed proud to 
have been its President during the past year. May we all accept our heritage 
from the past and pass it along to those who follow after us, enriched and made 
finer through the very intensity of our devotion to its ideals. And may this 
splendid ASSOCIATION continue to live and thrive and be of even greater service 
to pharmacy in the years to come. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. (COMMITTEE 
ON RESOLUTIONS.) 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions will be published in a succeeding issue. How- 
ever, for convenient reference the parts relating to the President’s Address are given here: 

Recommendation No. 1.—‘‘I recommend that we give Messrs. Dunning and Newcomb, 
and all of those associated with them a hearty vote of thanks for the excellent work they have 
accomplished in this Building Campaign.’’—Approved by the Committee. 

Recommendation No. 2.—‘‘I recommend that we change the By-Laws so that the Association 
Secretary be also Secrétary of the Council, and that the House of Delegates elect its own Secre- 
tary.’-—Approved by the Committee. 

Recommendation No. 3.—‘‘I recommend that this Committee (Publicity) be requested to 
prepare a special bulletin, suitable for the occasion, to be placed in drug store windows during 
Pharmacy Week, and that if special funds are needed the necessary amount be granted.’’—Ap- 
proved by the Committee. 

The foregoing constitute the specific recommendations in the President’s Address. The 
President referred to several other matters by way of suggestion, which the Committee deemed it 
proper to consider, and include its findings in this report: 

The first suggestion had reference to suggested changes in the form of the Association 
publications, and, while the Committee recognized their constructive and desirable qualities, 
it was thought that with the present changes, which the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
is undergoing incident to its reorganization, that this is not a desirable time to make the suggested 
changes. 
In the matter of the President’s suggestion, referring to the meeting dates, it is the thought 
of your Committee that this question should be referred to the Council for consideration. 

In regard to the suggestion concerning price maintenance, your Committee offers the fol- 
lowing resolution for adoption by this body and the general session: 

“Be it resolved that the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION go on record as favoring 
legislation by the Congress of the United States, which will provide a rational system of price 
standardization for proprietary products.’’—Approved by the Committee. 


JEANNOT HOSTMANN JacoB DINER 
(Signed) Ervin F. Kemp WILLIAM D. JONES 

Joun CULLEY R. F. LAKEY 

THEO. D. WETTERSTROEM SAMUEL L. HILTON 


AMBROSE HUNSBERGER, Chairman 
Committee on Resolutions. 

All of the foregoing actions of the Committee were approved in regular order in the General 
Session with the exception of the action on Recommendation No.2. After further consideration 
in the General Session of the Association it was deemed advantageous for the House of Delegates 
and the Association to have the same secretary serve both bodies, and also the Council, and it 


was so voted. 
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ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES, 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


W. BRUCE PHILIP. 


In my opinion it is an excellent plan at the opening of the first session of the 
annual meeting of the House of Delegates of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSO- 
CIATION for the Chairman of the House briefly to outline his hopes and ambitions as 
to the final result of the business undertaken and the progress made in pharmacy 
by the session here in Des Moines. 

First, let us understand that I am correctly termed the Chairman, not the 
President, the Executive Committee, the Counsellor, or Advisor. This state- 
ment is not intended in any way to dodge my responsibility of this office but an 
endeavor to impress upon you delegates that the House of the Delegates is com- 
posed of you and you and you; and may I ask of you 

This is your House, 
and the questions and 
answers are your 
work; otherwise the 
plan of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL AS- 
SOCIATION fails in its 
opportunities and an 
ideal well worthy of 
the progress in phar- 
macy as mapped out 
by the officers and 
leaders of our parent 
body. As your Chair- 
man I shall endeavor 
ae to decide impartially 
W. BRUCE PHILIP. the will of the House. 

To the older dele- 
gates, who have attended these conventions year after year and have so ably 
guided your forward movement so far, it is needless to say that in this important 
year you are most welcome and your voice and opinions will be listened to and 
considered with the respect due for the laurels you have won and the deeds of 
accomplishment that are yours. 

To the younger delegates who are attending these sessions for the first or sec- 
ond time may I greet you and tell you that you too are most welcome, and the 
new blood and your ideas you bring will be treated with courtesy, and due weight 
and fair consideration will be given your words. Should your suggestions not be 
accepted pray do not be discouraged. May I offer to the younger delegates the 
following suggestion? Let me assure you this suggestion contains nothing dicta- 
torial nor a request to change or modify your honest belief, but it is a safe plan I 
have followed in arriving at my decisions. I realize that the matters considered 
here cover conditions pertaining to all parts of the United States and do not relate 
to a locality, district or a single state. Also that we are dealing with a National 


1. Prompt attendance 
at the meetings. 

2. Strict attention to 
the wording of the mo- 
tions and all discussions. 

3. Broad, fair and in- 
telligent consideration of 
each andevery suggestion. 

4. An honest expres- 
sion of your opinions. 

5. To vote so that the 
Pharmacy and the honored 
name of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSO- 
CIATION and the state or- 
ganizations which you 
represent will squarely 
and proudly acknowledge 
the final result. 
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organization that has been functioning for over seventy years along a certain well- 
directed course. Now I say, in reaching your final vote or decision, weigh well the 
words and opinions of those whose names are known throughout the United States 
where Pharmacy is concerned; those whose ideals and the practical application of 
whose plans are a lasting credit to your profession and a real contribution to the 
many branches whereby the public is served in the manufacture and distribution of 
drugs. 

Let me remind you that this House of Delegates is the foremost body that can 
at this time be brought together representing Pharmacy in all of its many, many 
phases. By reference to the Roster of last year’s opening session you have dele- 


gates from 


1. Seven National associations pertaining to Pharmacy. 
2. Thirty-six State associations and, remember, these state associations 


7 


are liberal and far reaching in their memberships, consisting largely of all of the 
divisions of Pharmacy in the respective states. 
3. Six branches of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Five Sections of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


4 
5. One Federal Department. 


Three major problems will come before you that I know you will consider most care- 
fully. These should be mentioned at this time by your Chairman so that you can 
use every opportunity to inform yourselves by personal interview with those in 
attendance at this Convention so as to learn all the facts, as it will be impossible 
always to give the full details to the entire satisfaction of every one on the floor of 
the House. 

The first of these major problems deals with the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION Headquarters Building. This is one of the most progressive and out- 
standing projects of the last decade. All matters of finance are most important 
and, in dealing with financial matters brought before the House of Delegates for 
consideration, remember our previous contracts and promises to those who have al- 
ready contributed. Any final result must be practical and allow your officers who 
will carry on the work during the coming year to have a clear cut plan with just 
enough leeway to surmount obstacles you are not at this moment able to foresee. 
Do not seek or accept any easy way in formulating a plan unless the solution can 
be regarded with credit many years hence. 

The second major problem relates to the permanent secretaryship. All mat- 
ters pertaining to our coming plan providing for a permanent general secretary must 
be carefully considered, as the first year of a new officer is exceedingly trying to that 
officer and often leaves a far-reaching permanent record in the growth and progress 
of the organization. Unless we use great care in this regard we may develop a 
splendid man in a special field rather than a well-balanced man in many fields. 
Too large a latitude of operation and jurisdiction may lead the adventurous official 
into unwise actions or a divided course; then you would be more willing to blame 
him than your own selves. Too restricted a field means that the capable official 
cannot produce desired results and this retards our successful progress. Let not 
the House of Delegates shirk any of its work by passing on the hard problems 
that properly. come within its duties and leave them to our next session for the 
Secretary to finish. Let the House of Delegates have this understanding with all 
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other bodies that are connected with our parent organization and impress them to 
do likewise. We will thus leave all newly-elected officers with only their own work 
to do. 

The third problem—consider all resolutions to be introduced by you, passed 
by your state pharmaceutical association, that are broader than your state asso- 
ciation work and that need the guidance and endorsement of this body. Thus, all 
of our State Delegates should appreciate this opportunity given to the respective 
states by your parent association, the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
If you come properly representing your state, you must bring before this body those 
resolutions made in matters that have bearing on subjects pertaining to Pharmacy 
or any branch thereof. See that these resolutions are clearly expressed and writ- 
ten. It is needless to say that any matter submitted to you by the honorable 
members of the Council is most important and has been carefully considered by 
them and is entitled to parallel thought and consideration by you. 

May I stop for a moment and idealize the possibilities of this body? Can your 
state association appreciate the opportunity given a properly accredited delegate 
and make it an annual honor and privilege to send each year their newly-elected 
President as a Delegate? Let your state association also pay your President’s 
expenses to the annual meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Think of this—bringing together these newly-elected heads from each state with the 
work for the coming year newly mapped out and a sincere desire to make their 
year the best that their state association has ever had. And as alternates let the 
state associations send the secretary; those tried, true and experienced officials with 
these alternates ready at each delegate’s elbow with some practical suggestion to 
give full value to each delegate’s contribution to the deliberation. If this vision 
or dream were possible what a wonderful and representative body it would be; 
and what a reward it would be to the state leaders whose work is so often a labor 
of love with many a heartache caused by unjust and unfair criticism. 

In conclusion, your association will not fear your verdict on any matter 
unless you allow personality or eloquence to overcome facts and common sense. 
Finally I make a personal request as a guide to your actions. Is not any one im- 
portant position in your AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION enough for one 
member? Do not narrow your organization by doubling the burden, giving several 
positions to one man. Is there any man here who will dare say you lack material 
for filling the offices? This year has taught me it was wrong for me to accept 
three important offices in the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, namely, 
Chairman of the House of Delegates, Chairman of the Section on Commercial In- 
terests, and Committeeman for the Pharmacy Headquarters Building. This is not 
an apology; it is a statement of fact. It is also my opinion that it is as unfair for 
you to elect a man to two or more positions as it is for one man to accept these two 
or more positions. Therefore, in selecting a chairman for the coming year, will it 
not be better to select a man who will! have no other important office in the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION to lessen or interfere with, even slightly, the duties 
of this office? Should he not be in a position to use all of his energy throughout the 
entire year to make this House of Delegates reach its maximum achievement and 
leave the year’s record as a permanent memory of pharmaceutical history, reflecting 
the proper credit on your next Chairman? 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE 
OF DELEGATES (COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS). 


The Chairman of the House of Delegates, in his address, suggested that State Associations 
make their newly elected presidents voting delegates to the Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, and the secretaries of the state bodies alternate delegates, with 
provisions by the State Associations to vote the necessary funds to pay their expenses. 

Your committee feels that inasmuch as this comes merely in form of a suggestion and is 
not in any way dictatorial, nor does it interfere with the autonomy of the State Associations, we 
therefore recommend that the suggestion be submitted to the consideration of the State Asso- 


ciations. 
(Signed) 


JEANNOT HOSTMANN 
ERwIn F. Kemp 

Joun CULLEY 

THEO. D. WETTERSTROEM 


Jacos DINER 
WILuiaAM D. JONES 
R. F. LAKEY 
SAMUEL L. HILTON 
AMBROSE HUNSBERGER, Chairman 
Committee on Resolutions. 


After due consideration the House of Delegates thought best to leave the matter to the 
State Associations for action, and the report was tabled. 


FIFTEEN BUSINESS COMMANDMENTS. 


“‘The Fifteen Commandments of Business,”’ 
written by Judge Edwin B. Parker, chairman of 
the Committee on Business Ethics of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, read as follows: 

First. The foundation of business is con- 
fidence, which springs from integrity, fair deal- 
ing, efficient service and mutual benefit. 


Second. ‘The reward of business for service , 


rendered is fair profit, plus a safe reserve com- 
mensurate with risks involved and foresight 
exercised. 

Third. Equitable consideration is due in 
business alike to capital, management, em- 
ployees and the public. 

Fourth. Knowledge, thorough and specific, 
and unceasing study of the facts and forces 
affecting a business enterprise, are essential to 
a lasting individual success and to efficient 
service to the public. 

Fifth. Permanency and continuity of ser- 
vice are basic aims of business, that knowledge 
gained may be fully utilized, confidence estab- 
lished and efficiency increased. 

Sixth. Obligations to itself and society 
prompt business to strive unceasingly toward 
continuity of operation, bettering conditions of 
employment, and increasing the efficiency and 
opportunities of individual employees. 

Seventh. Contracts and undertakings, writ- 
ten or oral, are to be performed in letter and in 
spirit. Changed conditions do not justify their 
cancellation without mutual consent. 


Eighth. Representation of goods and ser- 
vices should be truthfully made and scrup- 
ulously fulfilled. 

Ninth. Waste in any form—of capital, 
labor, services, materials or natural resources 
—is intolerable, and constant effort will be 
made toward its elimination. 

Tenth. Excesses of every nature—inflation 
of credit, overexpansion, overbuying, over- 
stimulating of sales—which create artificial 
conditions and produce crises and depressions 
are condemned. 

Eleventh. Unfair competition, embracing 
all acts characterized by bad faith, deception, 
fraud or oppression, including commercial 
bribery, is wasteful, despicable and a public 
wrong. Business will rely for its success on 
the excellence of its own service. 

Twelfth. Controversies will, where possible, 
be adjusted by voluntary agreement or impar- 
tial arbitration. 

Thirteenth. Corporate forms do not absolve 
from or alter the moral obligations of individ- 
uals. Responsibilities will be as courageously 
discharged by those acting in representative 
capacities as when acting for themselves. 

Fourteenth. Lawful coéperation among 
business men and in useful business organiza- 
tions in support of these principles of business 
conduct is tommended. 

Fifteenth. Business should render restric- 
tive legislation unnecessary through so con- 
ducting itself as to deserve and inspire public 
confidence. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
OF PHARMACEUTICAL FACULTIES. 


W. H. ZEIGLER. 


I desire first of all to thank you again for having elected me to the highest 
office in the Conference. The duties, I assure you, have not been great and it 
has been a pleasure to have served you. The most trying duty I have had to 
perform was the writing of this address. I feel that I have been greatly benefited 
by the knowledge gained from a review of the proceedings of the Conference and 
that I am in a better position to serve you in the future. 

I shall not attempt to review the past achievements of this organization for 
this has been well presented by other presidents. I have no recommendations 
to make. After a pharmacist. How 
number of attempts, this is to be accom- 
I have decided to offer plished is the duty of 
as the subject for my this organization and 
Presidential Thesis: I know of no subject 
“THE PHARMACY more worthy of dis- 
CURRICULUM AND cussion than our third- 

TEACHING year curriculum and 

METHODS.” teaching methods. 

With the session It is my opinion 
of 1925-1926, we enter that we should devote 
a new period in phar- more of our time to 
maceutical education. the study and im- 
No longer will a Con- provement of our 
ference school confer pharmacy curriculum. 
a degree after the com- This was brought very 
pletion of a two-year forcibly to our atten- 
course. ‘The object of tion during the past 
the new three-year year, when a great 
Conference course is many of us began to 
to educate more thor- W. H. ZEIGLER. plan the three-year 
oughly the future Conference course. I 
have letters in my file from deans of Conference schools who wrote as late 
as April, that they were still working on the schedule. The smaller schools 
were handicapped by the lack of instructors and laboratory space. Obviously, 
an instructor could not be in two places at the same time, even if he had the 
place. The Conference requirement of 2250 hours, figured on a basis of 
eight months of thirty weeks, means approximately five hours a day of five 
periods throughout the year. Most of the members felt that they should give 
more than the minimum. As a consequence, I am afraid we are going to have 
a crowded curriculum of technical and cultural courses, and I am wondering if 
the results will be satisfactory. The Conference should consider very carefully 
both the minimum and maximum number of hours required. It is undoubtedly 
a mistake to crowd the curriculum, for the student should have time for study 
and review. I believe the time has arrived when the Conference should standard- 
ize, as nearly as possible, the minimum Conference course. The syllabus committee 
has given us an outline of the courses in the past, and will, undoubtedly, in time 
give us an outline for the three-year course, but what I would like to have is a 
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definite percentage of hours assigned to each branch and let the Conference see 
that it is enforced. 
UNIFORM CURRICULUM. 


Pharmacy is one of the few professions that I know of which has no standard- 
ized curriculum and the only one which, at the completion of certain studies, so 
many different degrees are conferred. One of our deans writes me that ‘‘he would 
like to express the hope that the Conference will not endeavor to reduce the curric- 
ula ‘of all the schools to uniformity, but that each school may continue to have 
the chance to develop in its own way along the lines which seem to promise most, 
in the particular locality where the school is situated.”” It is my opinion that we 
should have a somewhat uniform curriculum. This need not be identical in every 
respect but a well-balanced schedule which would in the end give us a finished 
product. The curricula of all medical colleges, holding membership in the Associa- 
tion of Medical Colleges, are more or less uniform. ‘The course is well defined with 
percentages for each branch, and the graduate in medicine can practice his pro- 
fession intelligently in any locality. 

During the past year I mailed to the deans of our schools our new three- 
year curriculum with the assignment of hours. I asked for a candid opinion and 
I believe I received what I asked for. The opinion of some was that the course 
was entirely too technical, that English, zodlogy, social science, etc., should be 
added; others said we had too many short courses. It was the opinion of some 
that more pharmaceutical arithmetic and bacteriology should be given. On 
the other hand, others replied that “‘the course as outlined is broad and compre- 
hensive. A student completing it satisfactorily to the Faculty should be dis- 
charged as well equipped to perform the services required from a pharmacist.”’ 


CULTURAL COURSES. 


A question that we should discuss at this time is: Shall we add certain 
cultural courses to our three-year curriculum? It is my opinion that we cannot 
make our course too technical. It is our duty to educate our students along 
pharmaceutical lines. If zodlogy, social sciences, physical education and the 
languages are necessary to the study of pharmacy, then let us require these as 
pre-pharmacy studies. Let us teach the pharmacy subjects so as to bring out 
their intrinsic cultural value. I am convinced, after having taught two classes 
of high school graduates, that the educational requirements are not high enough. 
What are we going to do about it? If we add to our curriculum cultural courses, 
the pharmacy courses must be curtailed. I would like to have the Conference 
create a Committee, whose duty it will be to confer with the heads of high schools 
throughout the country in an endeavor to so grade the high school course that 
young men coming to us will have subjects that will prepare them to take up the 
study of pharmacy. Our students should have more English and mathematics; 
physics and biology should be required studies. We should encourage the scien- 
tific teachers of the high schools. We should persuade the authorities to introduce 
these courses into the high schools. ‘There should be at least two scientific units 
in the high school course, selected from chemistry, physics, biology or botany. 
It seems, that as general biology would prepare the student for pharmaceutical 
botany and as physics is the science in the terms of which all other sciences 
are expressed, that these subjects are preferable. Chemistry is useful, but 
must be started again at the initial point in every pharmacy school. Botany 
would be, perhaps, too limited in its results; biology and physics would be of 
value to the student in whatever vocation he followed. If we cannot arrange to 
have the high schools add certain sciences to their curricula then we should re- 
quire at least one year of pre-pharmacy work for entrance. In view of the fact 
that some of our high schools require only fifteen units for graduation, I would 
like to present for discussion the advisability of the Conference requiring sixteen 
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or eighteen high school units for entrance to any of our Conference courses—four 
of these to be English, two mathematics, one history, two Latin, and two science. 
The science to include physics and biology. 


BUSINESS ECONOMICS. 


I believe our curricula should be so arranged that the first year would be 
devoted principally to the laying of the foundation, and the last years to practical 
work. I, for one, feel that there is enough in the fundamental branches, pharmacy, 
chemistry, botany, pharmacognosy and pharmacology to occupy the student’s 
time for three or even four years. I believe a course in business economics should 
be stressed in our minimum Conference course. This year our school employed 
a public accountant who organized, in my opinion, an ideal course in correct 
business practice. Special lectures were given by lawyers, bankers, wholesale 
druggists and others. The idea of this course is to equip the student to meet the 
ordinary problems which confront the druggist in organizing, financing, managing 
and developing a successful enterprise. Our minimum pharmacy course is in- 
tended to prepare the graduate to practice general pharmacy. Since pharmacy, 
as it is practiced to-day, is largely commercial, we should give the student a good 
working knowledge of the science of business. This branch should be given a 
place in both the second and third years. Commercial pharmacy, business eco- 
nomics, call it what you will, has come to stay. As Dr. Charters said last year 
in his address before this Conference: ‘‘The pharmacist should have a knowl- 
edge of two things—how to run a drug store, as well as how to perform his duties 
as a pharmacist.”’ Business is recognized as a science. It truly is a profession. 

First aid or minor surgery should also, undoubtedly, be given a place in our 
curriculum. The pharmacist is often called upon to render first aid until the 
physician arrives. He should know how to apply a bandage, control a hemorrhage 
and administer treatment until medical aid can be secured. 

The question we should decide upon is: What is the minimum a man should 
know about pharmacy? There is no limit to the maximum. The commonwealth 
study will do much to solve this problem for us. I would like to submit, as a 
curriculum for our minimum course, the following subjects: Pharmacy, thirty- 
five per cent; chemistry, thirty-five per cent; pharmacology, eight per cent; botany, 
seven per cent; pharmacognosy, ten per cent; physiology, two per cent; bacteriol- 
ogy, two per cent; first aid, one per cent. This figures out seven hundred and 
eighty-seven hours in pharmacy; seven hundred and eighty-seven in chemistry; 
one hundred and eighty in pharmacology; one hundred and fifty-seven in botany; 
two hundred and twenty-five in pharmacognosy; forty-five in physiology; forty- 
five in bacteriology and twenty-five in first aid. Pharmacy and chemistry are 
taught in all three years; botany in the first year only; pharmacognosy in the 
second and third years; pharmacology, which includes bio-assay and toxicology, 
in the second and third years; physiology in the second year; bacteriology and first 
aid in the third year. It may be advisable to eliminate the specialties, such as 
bacteriology and bio-assay. I am not sure that manufacturing pharmacy should 
be featured in our third year. This, too, is a specialty and could be treated as 
such. We must see that our men are given more practical work in pharmacy. 
Some time ago, one of our leading pharmacists told me that he had employed 
not only our graduates, but graduates of other colleges, and had found them all 
deficient in practical pharmacy. He said: ‘‘For goodness’ sake, give your men 
more practical pharmacy and eliminate some of the other branches that they 
never use.” 

The aim and object of our three-year pharmacy curriculum is to turn out the 
highest type of pharmacist. To accomplish this, we must require a broader 
preparation and a more evenly balanced curriculum. I admit progress has been 
made and that, as some one has said, ‘“‘We should make haste slowly,’’ but the 
fact remains that we are not satisfied with our educational requirements. We 
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are not altogether satisfied with our minimum Conference course. We have not 
done as well as we could do. The point I wish to emphasize is, that the time has 
not arrived when we can afford to rest upon our laurels. I am optimistic, however, 
for I feel that this Conference of pharmaceutical educators, feeling their responsi- 
bility, will, in the end, not only see that the foundation is sound, but that the 
structure of our future pharmacist is erected along lines that will hold. We have 
a duty to perform. We must see that the public is protected and that pharmacy 
is placed where it belongs among the professions. 

Do not misunderstand me, I believe all of us have been conscientiously doing 
our best, in our own way, to obtain good results and make good pharmacists of 
our students. We must not be satisfied, we must push on. 


TEACHING METHODS. 


As a body of teachers, we have made wonderful progress along certain lines. 
The time has arrived, however, when we should endeavor to improve our methods 
of teaching. During our past Conference meetings, we have consumed too much 
valuable time in routine matters. This has been necessary, but it should be in- 
cidental and the reading and discussion of papers on teaching problems featured. 
I believe we should have a committee on papers. The duty of this committee 
would be to see that at least ten papers on subjects relating to the curriculum and 
teaching methods are presented at every Conference meeting and that these 
papers are fully discussed. 

We have had papers presented before this Conference on the teaching of 
certain pharmacy subjects. As a rule they were received and allowed to take the 
regular course. Some of them were not even discussed. The papers presented by 
Prof. John C. Krantz at the last two meetings of the Conference, ‘“The Correla- 
tion of General Chemistry with Pharmaceutical Chemistry’’ and ‘Shall we Teach 
Chemistry by the Project Method?” are worthy of attention. The project method 
undoubtedly has its merits. I use it to teach incompatibilities, the chemistry 
of plant constituents and certain reactions that occur between living animal 
tissue and drugs. The only criticism I have to offer of this plan, is that it is 
limited to certain subjects, and if the student is left alone to work out an exercise 
he often fails to get results and therefore becomes disheartened. 

In the class room I believe a teacher should never lose an opportunity to 
illustrate practically the subject being presented. Nothing will impress the 
student and hold his attention so much as a demonstration. 

Correlation is a topic to which we should give more thought. Each one of 
us has, to a large extent, been working independently to make our specialty as 
perfect as possible. We are all working to produce a finished product. We 
believe our methods are correct and as a matter of fact there has been very little 
coéperation among us. Each of us presents our subject to the student as a sepa- 
rate study and in consequence he has, in the end, to put them together, so he can 
properly use the information to practice his profession intelligently. The question 
is: Where can we correlate? Can we correlate throughout the pharmacy curricu- 
lum? It may not be possible to correlate all of the branches, but certainly the 
major studies could very easily be welded or fused together. Pharmacy is to a 
large extent chemistry and there is often a repetition of chemistry throughout the 
major courses. This could be avoided by having the teacher of pharmacy call 
in the chemist to present his side of the subject. When the pharmacologist reaches 
the subject of, let us say, the circulatory stimulants, he should call in the physiolo- 
gist to present the physiology of the circulation. The botanist and the physiolo- 
gist, the pharmacognosist and the chemist should each in joint meeting discuss 
points of special interest. We have had some correlation in our school but during 
the coming session I am going to have night conferences of our teachers and work 
out a systematic plan of codéperation in the correlation of our pharmacy branches. 
I believe, in order to bring about the best results in coérdination, Faculty members 
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should visit each other during the teaching hours so they will be more familiar 
with the methods used by teachers in other departments in presenting their sub- 
jects. 

It appears to me, since our minimum course is of three years, that we must 
devise some plan to review the work of the first two years. Often questions 
asked by the State Board of Examiners cover the first year’s work at college. I 
believe our final examinations, at the end of the third year, should include all the 
work of the three years on all branches. If the student knows that when he 
comes up for graduation he will be examined on all his three years’ work, he will 
soon learn to correlate and will review the work of the past regularly. 

The following questions asked by our Professor of Physiology, on a final 
examination, may be of interest. 


1. Of the branches you have had, which do you think most related to physiology? 

2. What branches you will have, do you think most related to physiology? 

3. What is the relation between physiology and botany, chemistry, practical pharmacy, 
pharmacology? 

4. What part of chemistry do you use most in physiology? 

5. What natural pharmaceutics do you find in the body? 

6. What position does physiology hold in general culture? 


Questions of this character could be easily applied to other subjects. Chem- 
istry is a good field for correlation. The teachers in pharmacy and chemistry 
should work together. The Professor of Pharmacy should call the Chemist in 
to review the chemistry of the drugs being discussed. To be sure the Professor 
of Pharmacy knows the chemistry also, but when it is presented by the Chemist, 
the effect is to hold the student’s interest and make him realize that his pharmacy 
course is in the singular and not a series of courses in chemistry and pharmacy. 
Unnecessary repetition should be eliminated throughout our curriculum. There 
is no need for the physiologist to repeat the histology of the cell, when it is given 
in botany, further than to show that a cell is a biologic unit through all forms of 
life. There is no need for the pharmacologist to repeat the botanical origin of a 
drug when it is given in detail in the course on pharmacognosy. ‘The bacteriol- 
ogist and the botanist should correlate. As a matter of fact, all the branches 
taught in a pharmacy course could be correlated in some manner which would 
help us to graduate men who will know how to use the information gained. Care- 
fully formulated questions will aid the teacher in determining if the student has a 
general knowledge of the subject. As an example, the following question is asked 
by the Professor of Pharmacology: Give an outline of the chemistry, pharmacy, 
botany, pharmacognosy and pharmacology of digitalis. It is very evident that 
a question formulated along this line, especially when the student knows in ad- 
vance that he will be held for a general knowledge of a subject, cannot help but 
work to advantage. We must help the student to think for himself. As some 
one has said: ‘‘Such improvements as we have had introduced into our practice 
of teaching usually result in aiding the student to get along more easily without 
thinking, rather than making it more necessary or more pleasurable for him to 
do his own thinking. The cut and dried formula that most of us use will destroy 
the independence and initiative of the student.”’ 

Personally, I have discontinued the system of lecturing. I teach by assign- 
ing certain subjects from the text which I explain and upon which a quiz is held 
during the next period. Once a month I have a written quiz and at least once a 
month an individual oral quiz. During these oral quizzes, which are held in my 
office, I do not hesitate to ask questions on pharmacy, chemistry, botany and 
other subjects in the curriculum. A plan that I have worked very successfully 
in my course on pharmacology may be of interest. I refer to the system of calling 
upon a member of the class to act as quiz-master. The name of the student is 
drawn from an envelope and the card returned so that the same student may be 
drawn the second time or even the third time. The advantage in a quiz of this 
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kind is very evident. 
questions. 


before his classmates and display his ignorance, he keeps himself in readiness. 
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The student must be prepared to ask as well as answer 
He never knows when his turn will come and, rather than stand 


I 


always remain in the class room to see that order is kept and that the answers 


are correct. 


Another plan adopted by our school this year is one requiring first and second 


year men to present theses for advancement. 
The subject is provided by a committee of the faculty and given out not 


tion. 


A thesis is also required for gradua- 


later than March. We believe this will give the student valuable experience in 
looking up references, practice in writing a paper, and aid in making him correlate 


for himself. 


While on the subject of teaching methods, I would like to suggest that we 
discuss the advisability of requiring of all applicants for admission to membership 
in the Conference, that the faculty be composed of at least six full-time men and 
that four of these teachers must possess not only graduate degrees in Pharmacy 


but also have had practical experience in a drug store. 


I do not believe that we 


can specify other qualifications at this time, but I do feel that we should see to it 
that at least six of the faculty members devote their entire time to teaching. 

In conclusion, may I hope that the thoughts expressed in this paper will be 
freely discussed for it is only by a frank, full discussion in this Conference that 


we will be able to solve some of our problems. 
I therefore present for discussion the following topics which have been out- 


lined in this paper. 


SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION. 
1. Shall we require a pre-pharmacy course for entrance or shall we require 


sixteen or eighteen high school units for entrance? 


school units consist? 


The subject of correlation. 


QD orm gobo 


Of what should the high 


Shall we have a standardized curriculum for our three-year course? 
What should be the minimum and maximum number of hours? 
Should certain cultural subjects be taught in the three-year course? 


The subject of quizzes and examinations. 
The value of an essay for advancement and graduation. 
The subject of faculty requirement for membership in the Conference. 





AMERICAN COMPETITION AND 
FOREIGN MANUFACTURERS. 

Jesse Rainsford Sprague, writing in Scrib- 
ner’s for September, has this to say regarding 
the American standard of living and its pos- 
sible effect at a later day: 

“We speak of the American standard of 
living as though it were something to which 
we have an inalienable right. The United 
States cannot continue to do things found by 
other nations to be extravagant. The plain 
facts are that we have so far been able to 
maintain a higher standard of living because 
we have inherited a vastly rich country with 
tremendous natural resources. We have been 
living on our capital. In the long run we 
will have to match personal ability with the 
harder living people of other countries. 


“Professional optimists tell us that mass 
production which America has so amazingly 
developed will solve all our problems. But 
mass production is easy to imitate. Germany, 
for example, is rapidly copying our methods 
and with cheaper human labor to operate its 
machines can produce cheaper than we. More- 
over mass production needs world markets. 
Our own population cannot buy fast enough 
to keep up with the product of our machines. 
But if we sell abroad then we must buy abroad. 
If we buy abroad, then our work-people and 
farmers must match their efforts against the 
poorer work-people and farmers of other coun- 
tries. If we put up our tariffs, then mass 
production saturates our home markets and 
the factories must stop until the goods pro- 


duced are used up.” 
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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
BOARDS OF PHARMACY, 1925. 


BY H. LIONEL MEREDITH. 


Mr. Vice-President, Fellow Members, Active, Associate and Honorary, and 
Friends—Through the tolerance and design of an all-wise Providence, we have 
been permitted to work out our destinies through another twelve-months; and 
have again been permitted to once more assemble in annual convention, here to 
renew acquaintances, cement friendships, and practice that essential quality of 
fellowship, alike pleasant and profitable. 

Not only has Providence permitted the practice and experience of these 
benevolent qualities, but has also afforded an opportunity for a continuation of 
constructive service, such as has established this organization on a substantial 
foundation. 

Service and the opportunity for service constitute the highest privileges of 
upstanding manhood. 

Service, unselfish, in all ages has been the touchstone of civilization advanc- 
ing. ‘Tracing down through the ages: Babylon, selfish and unabashed, came to 
an inglorious destruc- teachings, His simple 
tion; Rome, selfish and life of love and service, 
arrogant, marched to His crown of thorns, 
that doom which has His ignominious cross, 
in all ages been the His unselfish sacrifice 
reward for inordinate —these are the exem- 
ambition; Greece, too, plifications of the man- 
with her super-culture, ner of service for which 
her ultra-intelligence, the world craves and 
her learned philoso- with which it is never 
phers, yet selfish and quite satiated. 
self-centered, went the Service to hu- 
way of every nation manity—it is all in- 
which fails or had clusive: Greater than 
failed to recognize that service to home or 
unselfish service alone, country, because it 
makes for success, includes both of 
makes for a better civ- these; it comprehends 
ilization. beneficent service to 

The example of those who suffer, those 
the Lowly Nazerene, H. LIONEL MEREDITH who are weighted with 
His manger birth, His sorrow, or whose hearts 
are heavy under burdens difficult to be borne. It comprehends service to our fellow 
man, unselfish, not hoping for material reward. An opportunity for service which 
shall carry to every state of this great Union the message that our ASSOCIATION is 
studying each of their problems and is making every effort to find a common ground 
upon which each and all may meet in equality and have intercourse, eye to eye, 
with the confident knowledge that we are brothers all. Then it will be that all 
discordant notes of selfishness and intolerance shall have passed; all the harsh 
and dissonant sounds shall have been stilled and in their stead the pure, sweet 
strains of the music of service, unselfish, unexpectant of temporal benefit. In- 
tolerance then, shall have given way to fellowship and understanding, the under- 
standing which glorifies service above self. 

Fortunate are we in this day, that we are moving along the broad highway 
which is leading in the general direction toward that glorious day just noted— 
but just moving along it, mark you, for we are far, far away from the goal of that 


perfection. ; 
It behooves us, therefore, that we be mindful of our actions, that we mark 
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well our charted path, to the end that we, in our day and in our way, may hasten 
our age toward that goal, for woe be it to us should we impede or hinder in well 
doing. 
Sistas. in this paper, the effort shall be made to point out some of the 
pitfalls in this highway and to advance suggestions which might have a tendency 
to mark out the charted path a bit more clearly, leading to the noble goal toward 
which our organization is advancing. 


RELATIONSHIP OF STATE BOARDS TO THE N. A. B. P. 


Our social system is becoming so complex, touch points so frequent and 
intimate, so many seemingly divergent interests to be considered, that it befits 
us ever to be alert that, in the maze of remedial and regulatory legislation 
which greets us at every turn, we give heed lest the delicate adjustment between 
State bodies and National bodies be not violated, nor that injustice nor slight be 
carried to either of these components of this interesting social complex. 

Centralization seems to be the order of the day: The Federal Government 
leads by example. Our nation is governed by thousands of commissions, respon- 
sible alone to the central government. Industry is becoming more centralized, 
less and less is left remaining to the initiative of the individual, or the State or 
the Nation, so complex are our activities becoming. 

In this atmosphere we, specifically, should be ever mindful of the duties of 
the States’ Boards toward the National Association, that they be zealous in sup- 
port of the National body. By the same token the National body needs be care- 
ful lest in overzealousness for the general welfare of the whole body of Pharmacy, 
liberties to be taken at the expense of the sensitive balance of influence peculiar 
to the individual State Boards; for the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the 
State Boards and more especially the right of each State to order and control 
strictly local and domestic problems, in essential to that fine balance of power on 
which perfection and continuance depends. 

A family is at harmony and continues at peace only so long as each member 
lives fealty to that institution, and as long as each consults with the others and 
thoughtfully strives to maintain that institution. A community is progressive 
proportionate to the amount of humane interest and encouragement the various 
elements of that community manifest toward the symbolic organization of which 
those various elements are the living embodiment. A State or Nation is a vital 
force only to the degree that its citizenry vitalizes that State or Nation. Ob- 
viously the State or Nation has a right to expect that full support only so long as 
the rights of the individual are fully respected and safeguarded. 

The N. A. B. P. is peculiarly as sensitive to the manifestation of fealty, loyalty 
and aggressive constructive interest of its class flora, as are any of the social or 
political examples cited. 

It is highly important—nay, it is imperative that each State, realizes and 
recognizes that the life of the N. A. B. P. and that of the States’ Board is so inti- 
mately associated, that the welfare of the one spells success for the other. 


ANTERDEPENDENCY. 


Again the demands of a complex social and professional system must be 
reckoned with; again we must recognize interdependency as a concession to the 
requirements of a rapidly moving age. 

Our days are not the days of a decade ago; usages change with progress. 

No longer may States depend upon themselves. The demands of remote 
communities require that competent professional men and women be accorded 
liberal, dignified methods of easy access to these less fortunate communities. 

This service has come through the N. A. B. P. made possible by coéperation 
of States’ Boards. The important consideration is that individual State Boards 
should ever be mindful of the fact that the N. A. B. P. is very peculiarly and 
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intimately a part of each state holding membership and that each state board 
is an integral and vital force leading to the success of the N. A. B. P. 

The N. A. B. P., therefore, is as virile as the vitality supplied it by the mem- 
ber state boards, and to no greater degree. 

This thought is to be left with you, namely, that the progress attained in 
Pharmacy and the success accorded to N. A. B. P. endeavors has been and will 
be directly reflected by the intelligent, aggressive, constructive thought and effort 
put into it by those states holding membership. It is peculiarly the states’ 
business, because it is in the states’ interest. 

A plea is herewith sounded to the members of each of the state boards that 
they become not weary in well doing, but to continuously keep in close touch 
with the National organization and give it the benefit of their interest and sug- 
gestions. 

By the same token, the central office of the N. A. B. P. should be ever mind- 
ful of the fact that leadership has to do with expression and development; super- 
vision should be for the purpose of guidance, not for the purpose of curtailing 
individual responsibility. As a national body we must always bear in mind that 
over-organization too often leads to organizing away from individual initiative and 
the natural rights and desires of mankind to suffer, at least to a degree, the conse- 
quences of his own mistakes. No government can remain which seeks to govern 
against the comparative freedom of will of its component parts; against their 
own natural desires for a reasonable amount of freedom of action. Let it, there- 
fore, be commended to the N. A. B. P. that, that government is best which governs 
least: That, that leader leads best who sounds well the wishes and inclinations 
of his constituents and moulds their hazy opinions into concrete expressions, 
pleasing to the majority and in keeping with their best interests. 

THE LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

One of the influences against which State Boards of Pharmacy need guard, 
is the pronenesss manifested by interests associated with Pharmacy to assume 
that the colleges in any stated community can supply candidates sufficient for 
the pharmaceutical needs of that community and that the function of Boards of 
Pharmacy should be to so conduct themselves and their examinations, that they 
thus, in effect, become a board whose offices are those of regulating the supply 
of registered pharmacists adequate only for the present demand thereof. This 
attitude is, of course, not only erroneous in principle but vicious in practice and 
may easily lead to finesse and artifice wholly out of harmony with the high ideals 
with which we are happy to collate the name Pharmacy. 

Woe is the day when Boards of Pharmacy fail to so comport themselves that 
they faithfully discharge the duties of the honorable office into which they have 
been inducted! Adieu the fair annals of our profession when Boards of Pharmacy 
are influenced by considerations other than those of highest ethics! The heart 
of our profession has no motive common with expediency nor can it be compro- 
mised with it. Boards of Pharmacy are confronted by an inviolable duty, namely, 
that of certifying candidates possessed of that degree of competency which affords 
assurance of protection to the public health, and who engage themselves to reflect 
honor and credit upon the age old and honorable profession to which they, as 
candidates, voluntarily pledge themselves. 

When Boards of Pharmacy, as institutions, cease to live up to these high 
ideals, and to demand as much from others, then will their passing from the sphere 
of influence be at hand and the legal repealer will promptly toll their finis as in- 
stitutions. 

The thought responsible for the attitude herein described, is largely one of 
intolerance. Not the intolerance of the bigot, but that milder degree of intoler- 
ance which leads to a refusal to others the enjoyment of that liberal interchange 
of thought and ideas which brings about understanding, progress and harmony; 
which practiced, conduces to the greatest welfare for the greatest number. 
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TOLERANCE AND RECIPROCITY. 

Tolerance is the touchstone of progress. It is the product of an advancing 
civilization. 

Tolerance is the synonym for fairness; the antonym for selfishness. 

This tolerance should be exercised in all intercourse between Boards of Phar- 
macy of the various states, ever holding uppermost the thought that each body 
is honestly endeavoring to attain to the best results; that each has the welfare of 
a portion of the human family at heart. The thought should be ever present, 
that competency in a profession means capable men, legally qualified and answer- 
ing all the requirements of that profession. That competency is not circum- 
scribed by imaginary political barriers; that competency is a mental attainment 
and not a legislative gift. Obviously, therefore, the interpretation of legal statutes 
should be resolved in favor of, rather than prejudicial to, the competent from 
whatever commonwealth he may be. 

In this age of rapid transportation, instant communication and advanced 
standards, the proneness is to account this a generation of supermen. We lay a 
flattering unction to our souls that those of yester-generation are pitiably in- 
ferior; and mould our decisions in strict accord with these pronouncements thus 
arbitrarily arrived at—pronouncements in which the decision is rendered by 
those of this generation, after having sat in judgment and also having acted as 
jurors. 
Intolerance! It is written large in the failures of history. It is sensed in 
all backward enterprises. It is the retarding boulder in the path of advancement 
and understanding. 

A strange feature of intolerance is that it is so frequently manifested in the 
actions of the keenest proponents of hoped-for advancement toward higher attain- 
ment. ‘This is made apparent frequently in the application of regulations govern- 
ing reciprocity between states, concerning registered pharmacists, specifically. 

There are manifestly many questions which may easily be injected into this 
problem of Reciprocity. But reciprocity must either be reciprocal in fact or it 
must be controversial in deed; and as a logical sequence, a reversion to the uncer- 
tain and unsatisfactory conditions of yester-year, when the term Standard bore 
48 different and distinct interpretations, each forlorn because, forsooth, each was 
out of harmony with the others; impotent, because abandoned of fellowship and 
devoid of mutuality. 

The whole fabric of progress in pharmacy is committed to Reciprocity Under- 
' stood, intelligently and tolerantly interpreted and practiced between states, the 
citizenry of which are brothers and the urge for whose protection and well being 


are peculiarly similar. 
Reciprocity, in an academic sense, means ‘“‘mutual; mutually interchangeable 


or rendered by each to the other.” 

Reciprocity is a fundamental principle, and both academically and scientifi- 
cally means “mutual action and reaction; correlative obligations and rights; a 
policy between nations, states or individuals, under which special advantages are 
granted by each to the other under identical or parallel conditions. 

Obviously a mutual obligation is incurred; a common basis of action is to be 
assumed, binding alike upon all parties; that action being predicated upon defined 
and accepted practices or premises. 

This is the crux of the whole matter. Upon it the structure of the N. A. B. P. 
must rest, or around it must the fine work of the past 21 years crumble. Under- 
standing, tolerance and an adoption of and adherence to a definite, well-defined 
and accepted course of action in relation to reciprocal practices is both necessary 
and imperative. 

It is the prerogative of State Legislative bodies to pass new laws, and they 
do pass new laws, annually. Oftimes, many times, let us say—always, the phrase- 
ology of these laws is so involved, their meaning so obscure, punctuation so faulty, 
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that they become susceptible to various interpretations from the moment they 
become operative. 

The function of the various Boards of Pharmacy from year to year, remains 
the same, that is, to segregate the competent from the incompetent. It is a 
selective process and the competent applicant receives a certificate of approval. 

It is a further duty of Pharmacy Boards, that in all cases of legislative enact- 
ment, the Board should adopt the tolerant course in interpretation. Care should 
be exercised that these later laws, placed on the statute books of the various states 
be not construed in a retroactive manner; for by so doing the fundamentalistic 
principle, upon which the theory of reciprocity is builded, is vitiated, the scope of 
reciprocity constricted and becomes but a shadow and fragment of Jdeal Reci- 
procity; fairness and equity having thus been violated and Pharmacy’s votaries, 
innocent, profaned. 

To the point: If Boards of Pharmacy, in sister states, place their stamp of 
competeacy upon a candidate in, let us say, the year 1912; and that candidate 
finds it to his interest to re-locate in another state with a view to residence in 
that other state, let us say, in the year 1925; that Latter State should, in all fair- 
ness, accept that candidate If the Standards in the Examining State Were the Same, 
or the Equivalent, in the year 1912, as the Standards Were, in the State of His Re- 
location, in the Year 1912. 

Neither the Date, of New or Later Laws, Nor the Requirements of These Later 
Laws, Should Enter Into the Question. 

Reciprocity must, not only in fairness but in logic, be presupposed and pre- 
dicated Upon Standards in Effect at the Time of the Proven Competency the Candt- 
date Else the Net Result of the Effort of This Association Since Its Foundation Is 
But a Vain Glorious Dream and We Have Deceived Ourselves. 

Under no interpretation of the term, Reciprocity, can it be made to read 
that a law passed in 1925 and providing for reciprocity, be made to exclude Regis- 
tered Pharmacists of a less recent registry. 

Should a state assume to establish this latter interpretation, that state, in 
effect, would be creating a preferred class among its citizens. 

The interests of one class, whose competency to perform a certain service 
had been recognized at a certain period in that state’s history, is later sought, by 
legislation, to be subordinated to the interests of another class, upon which the 
state at another period in its history, placed its stamp of competency to perform 
an identical service. 

Certainly such interpretation would invalidate any statute attempting any 
such discrimination. 

As long as the state recognizes the competency of those of that earlier class, 
it most certainly must extend to that class every advantage vouchsafed to every 
other citizen who, by circumstances of later birth, automatically falls into the 
latter class. 

Until such time as a state feels its strength so great and its sense of justice so 
mean, that it can lapse every certificate of competency with each new piece of 
legislation, until such time, each certificate of competency issued by that State’s 
Boards must stand on the same basis of equality with every other certificate of 
competency performing a similar service to the people of that state; must abide 
by the same restrictions and be accorded the same degree of preferment. 

Any other interpretation would establish a medley of stages in preferment. 

What would happen to the class seeking preferment to-day, should the Phar- 
macy course be extended to FOUR YEARS in 1927 and laws be passed in recogni- 
tion of that advance? 

Such interpretations do not square with the RULE OF REASON and cannot 
prevail. 

Reciprocity cannot be retroactive nor exclusive—it can only be Ketrocogni- 
tive and Inclusive, tolerance and fairness being the arbiter. 
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In the interest of uniformity, correct methods and standardizing the practices 
of the various State Boards, this interpretation should become the settled course 
of action in reciprocal transactions between states and should be sedulusly fol- 


lowed in all cases. 
ASSIMILATION: THE ATTITUDE TOWARD EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS. 


One of the greatest problems of life is that of assimilation. 

The child suffers from the proneness to ingest more than his functional proc- 
esses are able to digest. 

Students frequently become delinquent because of the haste often manifested 
by instructors in attempting to impart knowledge beyond their ability to analyze 
and absorb. i ‘ 

A nation often verges on the menace of overthrow of its established institu- 
tions because of an influx of those, alien to the fundamental laws, customs and 
traditions of that nation; the nation failing to properly instruct them therein or 
convincingly and completely making those aliens malleable to those laws, customs 
and traditions :—Unassimilated, we say. 

Lack of proper assimilation has made of us a nation of dyspeptics. 

This is true not only of the human physical frame, but attaches itself to many 
of our social, political and educational activities. ’ 

In this hurry-up age, the tendency too often, is to push ahead, and then to 
continue to push ahead; forgetting entirely the important problem of assimilation. 

It is an unhealthful symptom and impedes actual, definite progress. 

The child early learns to moderate his ingestion. The instructor quickly 
measures the ability and capacity of his student body. The nation pointedly 
confesses its alienitis, by refusing to accept large rations of other aliens, until 
assimilation has been completed—Immigration Laws, we say. 

Examples at every turn, call to us to be on the alert, watching lest we, too, 
as an organization, fall into this condition of lack of assimilation and thus fail 
of our purpose. 

A student fails when he realizes that he has not thoroughly appropriated to 
his fund of knowledge that instruction which was passed to him in too great quan- 
tities. Realizing this, he refuses to try to keep apace with his fellows. 

Might it not be well that the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 
and the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties ponder this phase of 
psychology and profit thereby? May it not be true that states, finding it diffi- 
cult on account of peculiar local conditions; conditions of sparse settlement of 
population; remoteness from centers of pharmaceutical training; geographic and 
climatic difficulties and faulty transportation problems, may find themselves less 
enthused over the program of advancing standards of the Association Boards and 
Conference of Faculties, than other states more favorably located? 

Fealty and allegiance alone are not sufficient to the success of our enterprise. 
Coéperation is vastly more important. Yet there can be no continued coépera- 
tion in any endeavor without coérdination. 

Coérdination is that feeling of equality among co-workers, which is the motive 
power necessary to ideal codperation. 

The knowledge that each individual, or state, or faculty is coéperating 
because standards are such that each may feel conscious of the fact that coépera- 
tion is real because coérdination is possible, is the knowledge which begets enthu- 
siasm for any worthy cause. 

Coérdination, therefore, is essential and must be fostered. 

To secure that complete coérdination between boards and faculties which 
is necessary to the success of both national bodies, the knowledge must be suc- 
cinctly brought home to the individual boards and to the faculties that standards 
for examining and teaching, will not be further advanced until the less favorably 
located boards and faculties shall have had sufficient time to Assimilate and 
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put into operation those standards already adopted, and already in force in many 
localities. ' 

A certain uneasiness is sensed with some of the boards on account of a fear 
that standards for examination and teaching may be so rapidly and radically 
raised that difficulty may be experienced in keeping in accord therewith. Laws, 
too, are a source of concern with boards whose State Legislatures are unrespon- 
sive to the trend of the day. Re-assurance should be carried to such states, 
that they may know that the more favored states sympathize with their difficul- 
ties and shall make every effort to aid them, both for their well-being and in the 
interest of a unified, strong national organization. The national organizations 
need the codperation of the individual states. Would it not be well to mark 
time toward advanced standards until such time when all the states and colleges 
have completely assimilated present standards? 

The present-day essential of four years’ completed high school (or its equiva- 
lent) as an entrance requirement to a school or college of Pharmacy would seem 
to meet, not only the conditions of to-day, but for a few years in the future, at 
least until such time as all the schools and all the boards have had the opportunity 
to try out these conditions. Likewise, the three-year Conference school work as 
the minimum graduation requirement for pharmacists would seem to be the 
conditions which should go hand in hand with the prescribed high school course; 
that, too, might well remain the standard for pharmaceutical training for such a 
period into the future as may be required for complete assimilation by both col- 


leges and boards. 


THE COMMONWEALTH FUND INVESTIGATION. 


The Commonwealth Fund is carrying on a valuable study which will likely 
lead to a revision of the curriculum or at least a more comprehensive appraisal 
of the curriculum as it is now followed in the better schools and colleges. This 
study will likely lead to a greater stressing of some subjects or sub-divisions of 
some subjects and to a possible re-alignment and adjustment of the relative im- 
portance of the subjects now being taught. In all probability, this exhaustive 
study will suggest the advantage to be gained by adding to the present curriculum, 
likewise necessitating changes in the present routine. 

The results from this investigation will effect the boards only in so far as 
it will likely necessitate a changing and probably an expanding system of ex- 
amination. 

Observation of the trend of the investigation would indicate additional effects: 
For example it will probably cause the schools of Pharmacy to look well to and 
improve their physical equipment; their buildings, lecture rooms, laboratories, 
libraries, etc., and also to cause the teaching faculties to seek to standardize them- 
selves. 

The actual classification of colleges teaching Pharmacy would seem to be 
in logical sequence. This problem may well be held in abeyance, but should con- 
tinue to be studied by the committees now working on the subject, until the com- 
pletion of the study by the Commonwealth Fund and its results become available. 

These are a few of the problems which it would seem should claim the atten- 
tion of the Committee on Educational Standards; for classification of schools and 
colleges of Pharmacy will be a much discussed subject within the next few years. 
(Right here it might be well to suggest that in naming future Committees of 
Educational Standards, the word “‘higher’’ be dropped from the title.) 


STANDARDIZATION OF BOARDS OF PHARMACY. 


The problem which will the more intimately concern the member boards 
of the N. A. B. P., as an outgrowth of the investigation by the Commonwealth 
Fund and of the classification of colleges of Pharmacy, is that of standardization 
of the personnel of the member boards. 
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In calling attention to this problem let it be understood that it is being taken 
up at this time, impersonally, and in order that our thought may be directed 
toward that which will become live at the same time as the classification of col- 
leges becomes a live issue. 

It is to be understood that this subject is one of those personal affairs which 
can scarcely, or at least with difficulty, be considered by the individual in an 
impersonal manner. It is called to your attention with great trepidation, for 
its discussion must necessarily approach perilously near to infringing upon the 
state’s prerogative to regulate those appointees as the state’s officials may see 
fit. Let it be understood perfectly at this juncture, that this hypothesis is very 
freely conceded, for your presiding officer is just as devoted a disciple of the doc- 
trine of State’s Rights as any here, from whatever state. Nevertheless, it would 
seem opportune to suggest to the various member boards of the N. A. B. P., 
that they, in the future, sponsor appointees who are trained to the work; men 
who have had the best training—college training if you please—for we are on the 
threshhold of the period when Pharmacy Board members must be well and tech- 
nically trained men. ‘The signs of the times presage thus. Colleges will demand 
it. If colleges are to be classified, if standards are to be advanced from time to 
time, if more and more is to be expected from the student, then certainly the 
board members. who examine the product of those class colleges, must be capable 
men who are in close touch with the advanced training given by those colleges, 
in order that the student of to-day may be intelligently questioned, in the effort 
to determine his competency to administer to and protect the public health. 

Obviously the examiner of yesterday is placing himself and the candidate 
at a serious disadvantage, when examining that candidate of to-day. 

This is but sounding a note of warning for the future: if harmony is to main- 
tain between member boards and the National Association; and between our 
National Association and the Conference of Faculties, the personnel of the mem- 
ber boards must keep abreast of the advancing teaching standards. 

AS TO THE METHODS OF THE FUTURE. 

Then, too, the boards must begin to peer into the future in order to deter- 
mine what shall be the methods of examinations for the morrow. 

Change is all about us: To attempt to remain passive means decadence. 

For a moment let us meditate upon just what is going on about us and then 
muse awhile as to what it all may mean. 

Yesterday our great institutions of learning sought to impress their impor- 
tance and their many-sidedness by many substantial buildings deployed in the 
midst of beautiful landscaping, each building designed and used for purposes of 
specific training. To-day a great university has decided upon a new manner 
of building, revolutionary in character; these plans do not include many build- 
ings of attractive architecture nor do they contemplate beautiful landscaping. 
No, these plans are for a tall, heaven-piercing building of many stories. 

The physical conception of colleges has changed. May not that radical 
change in the physical, be prophetic of that which is revolving in the minds of 
the directors of that institution? 

Yesterday our training was received entirely from more or less close attention 
at an institution of learning, in personal contact with the instructor. To-day 
the air is filled with Extension Courses from many universities; making the world 
their student body. 

What of the morrow? Would it seem obtusely visionary to suggest that 
within the next score of years the aspect of education will be vastly changed? 

Would it carry us too far into the realms of imagination to suggest that this 
nation will receive its theoretical instruction at home by its own fireside? That 
the buildings of our large institutions of learning will be used to provide advanced 
Practical training in the arts and sciences, and for purposes of research, separate 
and distinct from theoretical training? 
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To-day the thirst for knowledge is confined to no specific class of population: 
The rich, the poor; the young, the old; the man, the woman; the citizen, the alien— 
all! All striving for higher intellectual attainment and developement. Shall 
radio bring them the advanced academic education? Shall the newer architec- 
tural buildings be utilized 24 hours daily to provide this training—night sessions 
thus being necessary? Or can we go along for another generation as to-day? 
These are the problems just around the bend in the road. 

If the former picture is correct or proves to be correct, then the boards must 
prepare themselves for administration of an extremely more searching examina- 
tion than before. For, as you probably know, there is at least one, a leading and 
one of the oldest universities, of these institutions which has for quite some months 
past, been giving extension courses in literature over radio, conducting examina- 
tions upon the subject taught, and issuing grades and certificates to those found 
to have made the proper grade in the work. 

Are we diligently studying these conditions, and are we planning for methods 
necessary to meet these new conditions, whatever they may be? If we are to 
measure up, if we are not to be counted as remiss, we must now be sketching 
the campaign for the future: We must be forward looking, for responsibility 
increases measurably with the opportunities afforded. 





THE THREE-YEAR COURSE. 


The rhythmic cycle of time has promoted another of the themes of debate 
of yester-year into the actuality of to-day. 

For years this subject has been conceived, discussed, vamped and revamped 
from a beautiful theory until now we are able to meditate upon that effort not 
any longer a theory but an accomplished reality. Yet, while attained it is not a 
completed product. Many of the rough edges must be made smooth; many of 
the details remain to be worked out; and often will the actual putting into prac- 
tice of this advancement require changes in administration material to complete 
success. 

With the college year 1925, the Three-Year Course becomes effective with 
all Conference schools, which have not previously operated on this schedule. 

It would seem defensible, may I say apropos, for the members of State Boards 
of Pharmacy to seek conference with the faculties of their respective State Phar- 
macy schools, to the end that instruction may be effective to the last degree. 

College teaching forces and state examiners, oftimes gain vastly different 
viewpoints concerning the relative importance of various phases of Pharmacy 
and the allied arts and sciences. Nor should this be greatly surprising: The 
teacher, year after year, propounds the same theories, deviating only to the de- 
gree necessitated by the changed findings in science. His work is largely routine 
and is prone to become perfunctory. He, furthermore, is in nature exactly like 
the rest of us, having his favored features in his work upon which particular stress 
is given, oftimes disproportionate to what others may esteem its importance. 
Then, too, the extended sway of the Two-Year Course has caused those teaching 
to pass lightly over what others might consider extremely important. Force of 
circumstances, alone, must be held responsible for many such conditions. 

These statements are not to be construed as reflections upon the teacher, 
for they are merely the results of psychological truths applicable to all who find 
it a duty to travel a beaten path or whose life is largely reduced to routine and 
repetition; it cannot be otherwise. 

In all probability teaching forces would gladly accede to such suggestions for 
conference. 

The Three-Year College Course results should now be anticipated by all board 
members; and doubtless serious consideration and study has been devoted to this 
subject by the majority of board members. 

One result must be an extension of the curriculum; and another teaching to 
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a greater degree the details of the various arts and sciences which go to make up 
the completed course in Pharmacy. 

The experience of many examiners has been that the course as it has been 
taught, on account, probably, of a too restricted hour basis, stressed to a too 
meagre degree, the fundamentals upon which the whole fabric of instruction had 
to be built. Students are found to be particularly weak upon the fine differentia- 
tions between similar yet dissimilar products, processes and subject branches. 
Uncertain understanding is misunderstanding. 

He who has not a clearly defined conception of the differences between an 
electro-positive element and electro-negative element, for example, cannot be 
expected to clearly fix in his own mind nor impart to others, the important teach- 
ings of the science of chemistry. 

He who has not clearly fixed in his own mind the phenomenon of bacterial 
generation of anti-bodies, cannot be expected to explain to others the theory of 
vaccines and anti-toxins, nor can he understand and discourse intelligently upon 
the theory of the different remedial physiological action of each, intensely impor- 
tant as they are. 

The fine distinction between solutions and tinctures; between infusions and 
decoctions; ointments and cerates; alkaloids, glucosides and neutral principles; 
between mixtures, emulsions and magmas; fixed and volatile oils; between gums, 
resins, gum-resins and oleo-resins; esters and ethers; the classes alcohol, ete. 
Likewise with processes, maceration and digestion for example; elutriation and 
trituration, etc. The same holds true with pharmaceutical terms, a clear concise 
definition for pharmacy, pharmacology, pharmacognosy, for example, is a rarity. 
These few citations are for the purpose of calling attention to some of the weak- 
nesses in the training of pharmacy students, which must be corrected if we are 
to erect an intellectual monument to pharmacy which will endure through the 
generation. 

Special stress should be given to the questions of drug solubility, identity, 
cellular content: the technique of manufacture, the significance of successive 
steps in manufacturing preparations involving physical or chemical changes: 
the knowledge of the characteristics of drug products and the clear understanding 
of the atomic composition of chemicals and its significance, to the end that in- 
compatibilities may be unerringly recognized in theory, thus disposing of loss and 
danger incident to the discovery of such incompatibilities through the After Process 
of practical manipulation. With a thorough understanding of the above seem- 
ingly minor routine phases of teaching and study, only, can a student hope to 
become a success in the practice of magistral pharmacy. 

Bio-chemistry, bio-analysis and bio-assaying are yet other important fea- 
tures which should be thoroughly stressed in the new course, for students are 
to-day grievously uninformed on the finer points of these important processes. 

Again, greater care should be given to the teaching of correct pharmaceutical 
Latin. No phase of the training of pharmacists is so, may I say, disgusting, nor 
savors so much of reproach, as the evidence of the untrained or carelessly trained 
mind, as reflected through glaringly inexcusable, vulgarly expressed Latin asso- 
ciated with pharmacy. 

Of course the usual studies will be pursued and these will be taught by ex- 
cellently and efficiently trained teachers as in former years. However, in addition 
thereto, the early history of Pharmacy and Chemistry and the allied arts and 
sciences, should be considered at some length, in order to afford the students the 
opportunity to acquire the proper background for their courses and also to imbue 
them with a certain veneration for their profession which can only be inculcated 
by the inspiration of the culture of splendid historical accomplishment. 

As additional subject matter, the rudiments of jurisprudence, pharmacal 
mathematics and drug-store management should be stressed, in a measure. 

Likewise a very practical form of lecture would be one upon the importance 
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of a well-developed personality on the part of the student; for personality is a 
cultural development which quickly places each individual into his proper niche. 
Again let us impress the thought that these observations are noted for no 
other purpose than that they may be of constructive worth in shaping the new 
schedule for the three-year course. 
But, you say, these are academic weaknesses inherited from a faulty elemen- 
tary training—: That is true: But when a school or college has accepted an ele- 
mentally weak canditate to a professional degree, it is manifestly the duty of that 
professional school or college to completely supply sufficient of deficient elemental 
groundwork which will permit of a sound professional superstructure. To do 
otherwise that school or college is recreant both to the student, the public and the 
institution itself. 
So that it would seem that the Three-Year Course should lead the instructor 
as a primary duty and obligation to insist upon a more complete mastery, on the 
part of the student, of the fine distinctions as to definitions and the theories which 
underlie this fabricated pharmacy—months at the beginning of the course might 
profitably be devoted thereto. 
It would also seem a fair premise to suggest that the Three-Year Course should 
include, in the early periods of the first year, a more or less exhaustive, painstaking 
detailed consideration of the fundamental theories and facts which underlie the 
major arts and sciences, in order that the super-structure of education to be erected 
in the subsequent periods may become an enduring educational edifice. This 
should be done, even though the process be one of tedium and may require the 
methods employed in elemental grade schools. 
Candidates are lamentably weak in fundamentals: A candidate weak in funda- 
mentals cannot possibly become strong professionally. 
These are a few of the subjects which could profitably be discussed in a con- 
ference between board members and teaching faculties—to be discussed in the 
abstract, as a matter of course, leaving details and methods to the faculties to 
enlarge upon as best may suit the needs and conditions of each individual school 
or college. 

Of course, it is to be understood that this also carries with it the advocacy 
of searching examination, by the boards, along this line of knowledge. 

While it may not be entirely within the purview of this paper, may the sug- 
gestion be voiced that an exceedingly important step forward in all professional 
training, would be accomplished, if the representatives from the faculties of col- 
leges of Pharmacy and other professional schools, would seek conference with 
their respective State and Local Boards of Education with the view of laying before 
these educational boards the weaknesses, in elemental training, as reflected through 
the students who present themselves for a professional training; presenting at 
the same time constructive, remedial suggestions looking to better training. For 
the fundamental weaknesses which are apparent in the students in colleges of 
Pharmacy, maintain in all professional schools and colleges, and can only be 
corrected effectively in the elemental training through the grades and high 
schools. Many of these weaknesses could easily be overcome by the mere shift- 
ing of some course and a greater stressing of others during the years of preliminary 
training. 

RELATION OF BOARDS OF PHARMACY TO STATE BOARDS OF CONTROL. 

I cannot persuade myself to refrain from expressing the deep conviction that, 
affecting our organization, and with respect to this our conception of its impor- 
tance as vital and essential to the advancement and as perfecting the steps look- 
ing toward the ideal of easy transition of the competent from one sovereign state 
to another sovereign state, cognizance must be taken looking to the unfettered 
continuity of organization in respect to codéperation of all member boards and 
what is equally essential, the codrdination of and with teaching faculties inter- 
ested in Pharmacy. 
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Right zealously, I profess to have kept in thought the prosperity, harmony 
and honor of this organization and the preservation of its integrity. 

It is to this ASSOCIATION that we are indebted for much of the later-day ad- 
vancement in National Pharmacy. It is to this ASSOCIATION that National Phar- 
macy owes much of its dignity of position and consideration. 

This ASsOcIATION has reached its present power and distinction through long 
years of thoughtful toil, the severe discipline of that adversity constant to con- 
structive endeavor, and through singularly difficult paths, devious at times, but 
always forward. 

Conceived in the necessities of disorder, divergent and futilitarian methods 
as pursued by the several states, each honestly striving for an era of more perfect 
practices; yet with each effort frustrated on account of dire destitution of coépera- 
tion between any of them: Conceived thus, and under the benign influences 
representative of the personnel of the various boards, these great forces became 
shapened from the shapeless, and sprang into being; each succeeding year afford- 
ing manufestations anew of its utility, its practicability, its workability and its 
beneficence to the members of the whole profession. And although our organiza- 
tion was wonted to weakness in its incipiency, having endured the gibes, having 
withstood the prolepsis and prophecies of failure, its activities have grown broader 
and broader; its influence has extended farther and farther, and yet its benefactions, 
it seems to me, have but begun. It has thus far been to the body Pharmacy as a 
bountiful stream pouring forth its blessing personal and professional, Communal 
and National as it continues rollicking over the beautiful pebbles in its channel— 
pebbles which unhappily might easily cause the babbling of discord instead of the 
sweet harmony of accord. 

I have not accustomed myself through life, to become lethargic because the 
day already past, while disclosing a nebula, produced no downpour. Neither 
have I permitted myself to lull at ease when evidences of disunion appear to be 
manifest. Nor has it been my lure to peer into mists of chance, nor delve into 
the devious recesses of fate, seeking for concrete proof of possible strife. Those 
are sensations of sorrow I feign would forego. 

Yet we must be constrained to look with disfavor, and count him an unwise 
and unsafe advocate who would but calmly survey evidences of disruption without 
being mightily moved by the seriousness of the conditions of his profession and 
of his professional status, should this our National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy become broken upon the rocks of discord and misunderstanding, and be 
tossed by contemptuous fate upon the bleak and barren shores of disunion and 
dishonor—fate contemptuous, because we lived not to the full measure of our 
opportunities. 

While our organization remains intact; while the seeds of discord have not 
become deep rooted; while yet understanding among us is not obscured, take 
heart! And while many of our years have been spent in careful watching, and 
after our feeble way helping nurture this Association from infancy to majority, 
it is with deep fervency that I say, that my hope is that my vision may be spared 
the rending of this organization; that the veil may not be rent which would reveal 
this a discordant, disintegrating body, whose methodic conduct Should shed over 
all our profession the characteristics of solidarity, coédrdination, confident concord, 
and progress. 

Imperatively forces must be put into action not only to remedy any move- 
ment which may be toward disunion, but watchful care must be practiced to 
forestall any future alliances or combinations which might lead toward unsym- 
pathetic, untutored control of any phase of Pharmacy, through Boards of Regents, 
Consolidation of Boards or any of the other fanciful political experiments which 
from their very nature and conception must be a hindrance to our profession, if 
indeed not altogether a potential factor toward discord and actual disunion. 

Pharmacists, Boards of Pharmacy, Pharmaceutical Associations, and all 
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bodies allied with Pharmacy, should put forth every effort to continue Boards 
of Pharmacy operative, independent of any Consolidation of Examining Boards 
or Boards of Control. 

It is a sorry spectacle when the Board of Control of educational matters of a 
great state can compel great institutions of learning, teaching a major profession, 
to take a backward step in the standards for teaching that profession. It is a 
doubtful commentary upon any such board, whose knowledge of current scientific 
advancement is made to appear so meagre, or so biased, or so warped, as to seek 
to curtail the advanced training sought to be given by the professional schools of 
that state, whose only hope in seeking to give this training was that scientific 
advancement might be kept abreast. 

While that action may be regarded as more of a reflection upon the activities 
and meddlesomeness of any such Political Board and upon the political system 
responsibie for it, than upon the time-honored profession whose activities it sought 
to inthrall and encompass, the serious aspect is that it discloses a system funda- 
mentally vicious, productive of arrogant domination, stagnation, and retro- 
gression. Whether censure or commiseration should be visited upon such boards 
and systems is a mooted question; but in fairness and justice, men who compose 
and control the policies of such boards in authority should be thoroughly conver- 
sant with every phase of the work over which they are expected to exercise authority, 
and certainly not be so thoroughly biased, if bias it is; uninformed, if that be the 
case, or unresponsive concerning the long history of honorable attainments and 
the rapid advancement in current scientific endeavors of a major profession, as to 
permit them to render impossible to great numbers of that profession the pursuit 
of that profession in any of the 45 states and the District of Columbia even by 
examination, on account of a sub-standard education fostered by a politically 
controlled Board of Control. 

This action should be for a warning to pharmacists in every other state, 
that they zealously safeguard their standards, their teaching colleges, their ex- 
amining boards against any such intolerant control or conception of authority: 
For in the ultimate analysis, such control must militate against freedom of action 
and advancement, and will most certainly bring Babelic discord, scandal, dissen- 
sions, misunderstandings and finally disunion to our ranks and disintegration of 
our visions for a benevolent professional future. 

The challenge is that consolidations of boards and politically controlled 
boards must not be permitted to handicap the teaching of Pharmacy nor control 
the standards of examination in the establishing of competency or proficiency in 
any state, no matter how potential the political machinery of that state. 

In this connection it might be heartening to this ASsocIATION and all forward- 
looking students of current events, to call attention to the fact that during the 
recent session of the New York State Legislature, ““The LATTIN Bill,” which 
amended the Public Health Laws of that great state, and which law was made 
immediately effective by the prompt signature of Governor Smith, and is now a 
concrete part of the laws of that state, provides “‘that no applicant for pharma- 
ceutical registration in New York State shall be permitted to take the Board of 
Pharmacy examination unless he has studied the subjects outlined in the Syllabus 
not less than T7wo Years in a School of Pharmacy, and not later than Jan. 1, 1928, 
for a period of not less than Three Years.’’ Hence according to this law, after 
Jan. 1, 1928, the Three-Year Pharmacy college course will be compulsory in New 
York State. 

The LATTIN Bill is legislation cognitive of the growing importance of Phar- 
macy in our scientific and economic system, and places New York’s great schools 
in a position where they will again be able to provide standard instruction and 
reénter organizations whose aims are for advancement, standardization, and con- 
certed action. May the time be not far distant when the great State of New 
York shall be able to join with sister states of the N. A. B. P. in their laudable 
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effort toward perfected reciprocity. We earnestly invite New York into the fold 
as an Active member of this ASSOCIATION, and urge them to see to it that their 
next Legislature place the statute among the law records of their state which will 
permit of such affiliation. As no man liveth unto himself, so can no state live 
alone. 

THE MODEL LAW: THE LOGICAL STATUS OF LICENTIATES. 


The N. A. B. P. has progressed wondrously during the past score years. Has 
done so for the reason that, having been found to successfully measure up to a 
profound emergency, while in its swaddling clothes, it has consistently kept apace 
or ahead of the progress in Pharmacy as its years advanced toward maturity. 
Right honorably and courageously has it battled toward the goal of uniformity 
in the practices partaining to examinations; toward nation-wide reciprocity; 
toward consistent and standardized training in schools and colleges of Pharmacy. 
In a large measure, too, have the laws of the various states been systematized 
and led toward uniform approximation. 

The N. A. B. P. is now fostering a Proposed Model Pharmacy Law for the 
inspection and adoption of the member states. 

That proposition enumerates provisions for 7hree classes of licentiates; to 
wit—: Registration for Apprentice Pharmacists: Registration for Assistant Phar- 
macists: Registration for Registered Pharmacists. 

The requirements demanded by the proposed law from each class of appli- 
cants are strikingly different, by steps in gradation attaining that which we are 
pleased to regard as the finished product in Pharmaey—the Registered Pharmacist. 

Briefly the requirements for each class of licentiates are as follows: 

First, for that of Registered Apprentice, it is required that the applicant 
shall be at least 15 years of age and shall meet certain elemental academic educa- 
tional tests. 

Second, for that of Registered Assistant, the applicant shall be not less than 
18 years of age; shall have at least Three years practical experience, a definite por- 
tion of which shall be attained in a school or college teaching Pharmacy; or in the 
U. S. Navy, etc., technical training, in addition to certain advanced elemental, 
educational, academic training; and 

Third, for the Registered Pharmacist, the applicant is required to be not 
less than 21 years of age; shall have graduated from a school or college of recognized 
ability and resources to impart scientific training in the arts and sciences asso- 
ciated with Pharmacy; shall have a broader practical experience and shall have 
previously completed a more extended academic training than that required 
from applicants of either of the other classes for licentiate certificates. 

For your earnest consideration, it is herewith presented that, as has been the 
secret of success of this ASSOCIATION, the prophetic vision, the discerning eye into 
the future, the careful timing of the needs of Pharmacy, the divination of the 
trend our profession should take, and a courageous steering of our craft in that 
direction, it is now, it would seem, highly important that with the introduction 
of this proposed law, while it is yet in its infancy, we also undertake to establish 
a definite technique to delimit as well as limit the 7wo probationary classes leading 
to the completely trained Registered Pharmacist. 

After a law becomes operative for any length of time, delimitation is well 
nigh an impossibility, usage and custom militating as obstructive forces. But at 
the time a new law is proposed, then can limitations be established. 

Therefore, against the time when this proposed law becomes the law of your 
state and of my state, for your earnest, thoughtful and mature study let us con- 
sider these classifications. 

Parenthetically, may it be stated here, that there is opposition to the most 
elemental of these classifications. There are those, among them your present 
speaker, who believes that the establishing of an apprentice class delineating the 
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academic training necessary to that class, may have a tendency to lull an appren- 
tice candidate into the belief that after all higher academic training is not immedi- 
ately essential. Youth of Fifteen are prone to steer their course along the lines 
of least resistance, and especially is this true with the course which leads to educa- 
tion. I am wondering, if after an apprentice has embarked upon his career, an 
intolerant preceptor or a too tolerant preceptor, together with the natural aversion 
to the discipline of the school room fostered in the minds of most boys of the age 
of Fifteen, may not oftimes prove a combination too strong for the youth to over- 
come, with the result that his school career ends before he has secured the denoted 
academic training necessary to become eligible for entrance to a Pharmacy college 
and for license as Registered Pharmacist. I am wondering, too, whether it is 
possible for a youth of 15 to secure sufficient academic training Before he enters 
a college of Pharmacy to render him eligible for the full registry, having begun 
his practical work at so early age. 

Frankly, the apprehension clings, that any law having to do with any class 
of individuals favoring any professional activity should not establish a class for 
any individual under that profession, at a period earlier than the completed aca- 
demic training required necessary for that individual to become eligible to the most 
advanced classification under that profession. At Eighteen most youth have 
sufficient academic training to meet the present day requirements for entrance to 
a college of Pharmacy. At Fifteen this is not the fact. 

Therefore, in the interest of the youth under Eighteen, in the interest of un- 
interrupted training of the youth to a completed high-school course; as a concession 
to advancing standards on every hand; and as a means of voicing opposition to 
this class called licensed Apprentices, your speaker asks that careful consideration 
be given this class looking to its non-inclusion among the provisions of the Pro- 
posed Model Law. 

Having voiced this apprehension, let us consider the Logic of these primary 
and secondary classes with a view of correctly establishing their status in relation 
to full registration as Registered Pharmacists. 

The Registered Apprentice shall be at least Fifteen years of age, possessed of 
minor academic attainments: Three years later, at the age of Eighteen and with 
Three years’ experience in a drug store he may become an applicant for Registra- 
tion as an Assistant. The law clearly and specifically provides for advancement 
for the Registered Apprentice. 

Logically, that Registered Apprentice should automatically cease to remain 
an apprentice when he attains the age and acquires the experience necessary to 
become a candidate for a higher certification; and having failed to avail himself 
of his opportunities, automatically his license to practice as a Registered Appren- 
tice should lapse. Likewise with the Registered Assistant. The proposed law 
provides a method whereby he may advance himself from a lower certification; 
just as certainly does it provide for him a means of attaining to a higher, a more 
remunerative, a more dignified, a completed registry—that of Registered Pharma- 
cist. 

Logically, his certification as Registered Assistant should be voided and his 
license lapse, did he not avail himself of that advancement provided for him by 
the law. 

Revolutionary, you say! Nay, not so. 

The business world has no room in its main arteries of trade for the drone. 
The man who will not, does not or cannot make the best of his opportunities is 
cast aside, washed ashore or otherwise shunted to a place from which he cannot 
impede the progress of this rapid age. 

Professions and science can do no less. 

An Assistant certificate is granted to a youth who can perform a Junior 
Service: The certificate for Full Registration is granted to a mature Pharmacist, 
who has reached the age of majority and who is supposed to be fitted in his pro- 
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fession for a Major Service through Life. ‘Therefore, it seems to be clear that the 
intent of the Assistant certificate carries just that significance, and should carry 
a youth to the period of maturity and then cease to exist for him. 

A Professional Service Cannot Admit of a Graded Service. 

Right earnestly, then, it is commended to you that concurrent with the 
enactment of the proposed Model Law into statutory law, the logic of the statute 
be emphasized, to the end that it be considered a truism, that, when a licentiate 
holding a lower certification attains the legal requirements established for a higher 
certification, fails to avail himself of that opportunity for advancement, his license 
to the lower certification be automatically lapsed. 

By so doing opportunity is provided for the more worthy; the stream of 
licentiates will continue active and not stagnant; and Pharmacy will profit by 
ridding its body of the parasites, they having been replaced by active organisms, 
willing and capable of living by their own initiative. 

INTERPRETATION OF TERMS. 

Likewise in sponsoring this Model Law to the various states for their action, 
it would seem to advance the cause of Pharmacy and lead to a more uniform en- 
forcement of its provisions, if ambiguity could be reduced to a minimum. 

Legal satellites delight in emphasizing ambiguities; the judiciary is convinced 
with difficulty. Accordingly, important terms and phrases should be defined so 
specifically and in such a manner that the most adroit must fail in any attempt to 
confuse or raise a doubt as to their meaning either expressed or implied. 

Pharmacy Laws necessarily contain the clause “prepare, compound and 
dispense drugs, medicine, chemicals, etc.,’’ around the unsatisfactory interpre- 
tation of this clause revolves many of the difficulties in establishing successful 
prosecutions before the courts. It is around the obscure, unsatisfactory defini- 
tion of this clause that the so-called ‘‘Drugless Drug Stores’’ find comfort. 

It would seem that Pharmacy’s position for a clear-cut pronouncement on 
this clause is impregnable. The U. S. Congress has established certain publica- 
tions as standards for the purpose of law enforcement under the Federal Drugs 
Act namely, the U. S. P. and the N. F. By the same token these are the only 
legal standards having to do with Standards for Drugs and Medicinal Products. 

It would seem clearly logical and forceful, therefore, to define the above- 
mentioned clause as being ‘“‘any vegetable drug or chemical, or derivatives of either 
or both recognized by or in the U. S. P. or N. F.; or any compounded medicine 
or medicinal agent claiming curative qualities or qualities for the alleviation 
of distress to health, which compounds or agents contain any quantity whatsoever 
of any drug or chemical or their derivatives in its combination, which drugs or 
chemicals or their derivatives or any of them is or are included in the U. S. P. 
N. F., shall be interpreted as defining the clause aforementioned for the purposes 
of law enforcement.” 

And further, that any place of business, or office or other licensed place of 
trade operated for profit-possessing, displaying, dispensing, selling any such drugs, 
chemicals or medicines, as heretofore described shall be classed as a Pharmacy 
within the meaning and intent of the law and all such places of business operated 
for profit or through any other channel or method of contact shall be in charge 
of a Pharmacist holding legal registration in the state in which he is operating. 
If such interpretation could be agreed upon as the established series of definitions 
under this Model Law, much of the legal acrobatics now practiced before the courts 
would be eliminated, better law observance and enforcement obtained, and the 
practice of Pharmacy would be found again in charge of legitimately trained phar- 
macists, redounding to a much better protection to the public health. 


CANCELLATION OF CERTIFICATES OF REGISTRATION. 
The N. A. B. P. has by merit of achievement, impressed its corporate body 
upon American Pharmacy. 
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Pharmacy has for a score of years been looking to this organization for leader- 
ship and direction. 

The N. A. B. P. must therefore, strive to maintain not only high professional 
standing but must espouse an equally high attitude on moral questions, pursuant 
to that leadership. 

Pharmacy, in recent years, has had forced upon it the trying moral problems 
associated with the Narcotic and Prohibition Laws. ‘The lure to the avaricious 
is overwhelming; opportunity for illicit gain seems to-beckon such to Pharmacy’s 
ranks. Indeed, court records disclose that already too many of these unashamed, 
unprincipled individuals have invaded our cherished province. 

What shall be our attitude as an organization? What shall be our message 
to member states on this problem? 

It would seem that this National Association of Boards of Pharmacy should 
proclaim to this country’s Pharmacists in stentorian tones and with no uncertain 
meaning, that the N. A. B. P. recognize no place in the ranks of American Phar- 
macy for the Narcotic vendor nor for the violator of Prohibition Laws; and that 
this National body advocates to each and every State Board of Pharmacy the 
cancellation of the certificate of registration as Pharmacist of any Registered 
Pharmacist in any state who has been convicted and sentence imposed, by any 
State or Federal Court for any major infraction of any Narcotic or Prohibition 
Law be they State or Federal. 

Pharmacy has no room on her roll for the dope-peddler nor for the despicable 
boot-legger. 

Pharmacy has roll-call space only sufficient for the upright, honorable, law- 
abiding, public-serviced gentleman and lady. 

Away with the scoff-law—the fellow of unworthy motives. 

Pharmacy has no room for him: Pharmacists spurn him as associate. 


CHANGE IN PROHIBITION LAW PROCEDURE. 


Pertinent to this subject, may it not be proper to consider a proposal to the 
Federal Prohibition Bureau, of a change or a series of changes in the system of 
permits and disposals now in force by that Bureau. 

May your attention be directed seriously to the consideration of the following 
suggestions, which, while radical, may serve to protect the good name of Pharmacy 
and relieve retail pharmacists of the tedious, tiresome, enervating routine of 
inspection and record-keeping with which they are now superlatively over-burdened. 

- Bearing in mind, First—that Ethyl Alcohol per se, for manufacturing purposes 
is the primal and only absolutely necessary article to the pharmacist under the 
Federal Prohibition Act. 

And Second—That Fermented, Spiritous Liquors as such, seeing that they 
can be purchased, legally, by the consumer, only upon the prescription of other 
than pharmacists, should be left to those who can prescribe them, when it comes 
to representation before the Prohibition Bureau for increased allotment, etc., and 
seeing that they are supposed to be used as medicines per se, and that the pharma- 
cist is supposed to supply only so much, in a stated period as the physician is 
supposed to need it in his legitimate practice for the alleviation of definite condi- 
tions of ill health, become of secondary importance to the pharmacist. They, 
therefore, not being of primary importance to the pharmacist, Pharmacy and its 
representatives should abstain from major appearance before the Prohibition 
Bureau in any solicitation in behalf of such liquors. With this clearly fixed in 
mind, let these suggestions be considered: 

That Ethyl Alcohol be taken out of the Prohibition Unit and placed directly 
in charge of the Internal Revenue Department of the Treasury Department. 
This really is where it belongs seeing it is classed as a revenue producer for the 


government. j 
That Ethyl Alcohol permits be granted Registered Pharmacists, owners of 
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their stores; to legitimate Pharmaceutical and Chemical manufacturers and in 
the quantity which their legitimate needs require for manufacturing purposes. 

That manufacturers of Industrial Alcohol be given an entirely different 
permit and be under separate supervision and inspection. 

That the Federal Prohibition Unit designate Dispensaries in every sufficiently 
populous community through which Fermented and Spiritous Liquors shall be 
dispensed; these dispensaries to be regularly established pharmacies, regularly 
owned and conducted by their owners as individuals, who are regularly licensed 
as Registered Pharmacists in the state in which they are operating. That at 
no time shall any of these dispensaries be designated to a company or a corporate 
body acting as pharmacists. 

That the Government supply to these dispensaries the Liquors Tax-Free and 
establish the profit at which they shall be dispensed to the consumer. 

That a similar system of prescribing, recording and inspecting be maintained 
as at present. 

By these methods pharmacists would be relieved of the influx of the unscrupu- 
lous into their professional ranks and would also be assured the needed Ethy] Alcohol 
requirements. 

Even now, permits to dispense fermented liquors should be seen to be always 
restricted to American citizens and these permits should be so changed as to pro- 
hibit such dispensing by other than regularly licensed Registered Pharmacists. 


HEADQUARTERS BUILDING. 

Since last we met, the campaign for the Headquarters’ Building Fund has 
continued active with the result that there is to-day more interest in its successful 
fruition than at any previous period. It is a cause which should claim the active 
support and coéperation of every pharmacist who has the welfare of his profession 
at heart. 

When this campaign has been successfully completed, what a monument of 
honor it will be to American Pharmacy! What a message of faith in the future 
of our profession! And if, then, the committee in charge of the selection of a 
location for the building should in their wisdom, decide that the proper site would 
be at the seat of the Nation’s Government, what a message of solidarity it would 
constantly carry to our legislators! What a message of inspiration it would 
carry to the pharmacists of the civilized world, carried thence by the foreign 
tourist; by the foreign diplomats; by the trades’ bodies traveling thi$ country 
continuously! 

It behooves pharmacists throughout our great country to see to it by both 
subscriptions and personal effort, that this Headquarters’ Building Fund not only 
is successfully completed but that this financing be done as expeditiously as pos- 
sible, for the honor of Pharmacy. 


FISCAL YEAR: OTHER OBSERVATIONS. 

The Fiscal Year of our ASSOCIATION has been changed in order that it might 
more closely approximate the Convention Year. This was done that the Associa- 
tion in Convention may have at hand an audit of all accounts as of a period easily 
understandable and in order that the reports of the auditor, the Secretary and the 
‘Treasurer may synchronize the more closely. 

The National central office is arranging to abstract items of interest to mem- 
ber boards and others, and secure their publication in the columns of the JOURNAL 
OF AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. This is going to be no easy task 
and, doubtless, a lively interest of the board members manifested by the forward- 
ing of suitable material for such publication, to the National Secretary would not 
only be acceptable but highly gratifying. This is not alone an innovation, but 
is an undertaking of rather large proportion; and its actual working out is fraught 
with some misgiving. 

The publication of a journal exclusive for board affairs, upon careful 
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investigation as to costs and possibilities of success seemed at this time to be an 
undertaking more ambitious than this organization could sponsor. Whether 
such a lively interest will be manifested in the excerpts printed in the JOURNAL OF 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION as to warrant a separate publication; 
and a means of providing sufficient funds to carry on the work can be made avail- 
able by the discovery of new sources of income, are observations and problems 
for the future. 

The District Meetings held this year have been well attended and progress 
noted. Probably the most helpful feature of these meetings is the opportunity 
for men from neighboring states, freighted with like problems and difficulties, 
yet striving to attain the same ends, to meet each other in manly conference and, 
in the common vernacular—“have it out.’”’ By so doing men understand each 
other better, form clearer estimates of each other, can study the motives and 
sincerity of each other at close range. Meetings of this sort bring good men into 
an atmosphere of fellowship which no amount of correspondence could accom- 
plish; and help quickly to solve those knotty problems so often surcharged to the 
explosive point when state boundaries intervene. 

FELLOWSHIP—My, how I like that word! 

Out of the meeting of the Seventh District came the suggestion that during 
the National Convention, there be held at least one conference composed of the 
secretaries of the various member boards. This is a very timely suggestion and 
by being put into action should be fruitful, productive of much constructive good 
in conducting the office routine of all the boards. 

Accord and harmony among member boards, quite as much as standardiza- 
tion of routine, is highly essential if the Parent Body is to be of greatest benefit 
to the member boards. For when harmony and understanding maintain be- 
tween individual bodies, then it is that the national body receives its greatest 
measure of support from the individual bodies; and in turn the national body 
functions best and is able to give to the individual bodies the superlative of helpful 
assistance and coéperation. 

In this year of service your presiding officer has tried to maintain, what may 
be said to be a neutral position. Meaning by that, an effort toward reassuring 
those who believe standards can be advanced too rapidly; and, at the same time, 
lending confidence to those who fear a backward step. 

There are periods in the life of every individual and every organization, when 
it is well to pause and take stock. A growing business oftimes fails because of 
overextension. That has been a fear which has lurked with me for this organiza- 
tion—a fear that we might not take that breathing-time before exhaustion from 
over-extension had overtaken it. According, we have acted upon the conviction 
that this year should be a breathing-season, a sort of stand-pat period in which 
time we might take stock, get our bearings and consolidate our advance. A 
period during which colleges and boards might be able to thoroughly assimilate 
past advances, knowing that they were doing so without the fear of immediate 
disruption of their planning. 

Therefore, recommendations in this address have been purposely limited; 
believing that a redundancy leads to confusion and a proneness toward laxity in 
observation. 

A few well-thought-out, general rules of conduct, well administered, would seem 
to be more significant of a well-ordered organization, than had there been volumes 
of sage votements of rhetorical resolutions, annually made but daily neglected. 

So far as this Administration can control it, you may be assured that the helm 
will be held true to the course charted at Asheville and Buffalo. To the end 
that the colleges may set their house in order for the Three-Year Course, and that 
member boards may feel confident that in planning, their plans shall remain 
intact for a goodly season. 

It would appear that the colleges will require a few years in which to 
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thoroughly and systematically install and carry out their new program, for very 
likely much experimentation and many changes will be necessary before their 
planning will properly adjust itself. 

It would, therefore, seem helpful if the colleges and boards could proceed 
with this work, confident that no material changes in standards are contemplated 
either by the N. A. B. P. or by the A. C. P. F. 

IN CONCLUSION. 

WE are traveling the broad highway. 

The milestones are passing—TWENTY-TWO have already passed into 
history. ‘To those of us who have seen a large majority of them come into view 
and pass into semi-oblivion, they speak a world of meaning. 

We count them, one by one, every one apart, as those in the distant past 
become ever and anon less visible; yet remaining fresh in memory’s precious 
store-house. 

Somehow those more remote seem different, more venerated; and the wonder 
is the Why of it.—Perhaps it is that as we journey on together, retrospection en- 
dows them with a certain halo of sentiment, drawn from memory’s picture book. 

Perhaps it is that the very hardships of those earlier periods give a more 
tender meaning to those distant milestones, dimming, methinks, more rapidly 
than advancing years should warrant. 

At first their numbers seemed to grow but slowly; but now that which 
marked Buffalo but yester-year seems incredibly near, in flight of time, to that 
which now will bear the name of Des Moines. 

The speed of the whole journey seems now to have been accelerated by a 
sort of geometric progressive pace; and yet at no period have we been conscious 
of the constantly increasing flight. To-day we are not conscious of time traveling 
fast—Richmond, Denver, Nashville, New York, San Francisco seem as but yester- 
day. And while between these stations much of the road has been rough and 
rugged, necessitating a careful picking for our plodding footsteps; and while the way 
has been steep, requiring cautious and tedious climbing, the valley of promise 
ahead always held out the hope of reward which has carried us thus far on our 
way of accomplishment. 

The fainthearted have long since given up the trail—the laggard scarcely 
got a start in the counting of his milestones. But through it all, though mishaps 
have occurred, though misunderstandings have not been infrequent; though the 
goal seemed, many times, beyond our grasp, the journey as a whole has been a 
pleasant one, a worthy one, a winning one; and the measure of success profoundly 
worth-the-while. 

The companions met along the way—Aye, they are what has made the journey 
worth-the-while. The friendships made; the fellowship enjoyed; these pleasant, 
heartening memories all blend to make the open places along the journey passed, 
as beautiful vistas, as refreshing oases to wearying souls. 

As a parting word, let us not look too far ahead, lest the dimly appearing 
milestones in the distant future sadden us and thus make languid the inspiration 
which must encompass us if our mission is to become a success. 

The great world-clock of Time still keeps its beat, and we must ever be on 
the alert lest the hour of high twelve strike ’ere we have accomplished that portion 
of the work to which we have set our hands. 

Let our acts be performed in the open spaces: May they be of such a nature 
that their results may be topped in the high sun light with their foundation truths 
well grounded in the shadows below. The romance of our lives shall then be 
secure through the shifting lights and shade, in sunlight and in storm—a life 
Well Lived. 

To you and to this AssocraTION I sincerely, earnestly and loyally dedicate my 
service.—Adieu and I thank you all for loyalty and fidelity to this ASSOCIATION 
and to this Administration.—May your ardor in well-doing never grow cold. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 
BY EDWARD SWALLOW. 


Pharmacy Week, as suggested by Chairman Robert J. Ruth, in the Section on Practical 
Pharmacy and Dispensing, at the 1924 meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
is certainly a step in the right direction. The idea has taken hold all over the country and prom- 
ises to develop into a permanent nation-wide movement that will greatly assist in strengthening 
the relations between the pharmacist and the public. 

Pharmacy Week.—With all kinds of fakirs imposing on the community to the serious detri- 
ment to both medicine and pharmacy—seven days a year devoted to showing the public that a 
pharmacist has a back-ground of learning and science which really makes him “more than an 
ordinary merchant” is wisdom of the highest order. Where questionable methods of healing are 
so extensively advertised; methods, by the way, that bring no grist to the pharmacist’s mill but 
instead injure materially the professions of medicine and pharmacy, it can only be good “‘common 
sense” to show the public something that bears on the knowledge and training the pharmacist 
has and the service he renders thereby. 

Pharmacy Week.—Here’s a glorious opportunity for every pharmacist to put his best foot 
forward in the direction of progress, and secure in a measure proper recognition of his ability as a 
scientifically trained man, whose business promotes public welfare and health; is indeed founded 
on the study of drugs and medicines used by physicians in their treatment of disease. The average 
pharmacist would like to do more professional business in the way of compounding and dispensing 
of prescriptions, and when he is so engaged serious responsibilities rest upon him. The public does 
not fully realize this in viewing the many different kinds of ‘“‘other goods” that modern business 
methods have forced upon the pharmacist. The public sees in the ordinary drug store very little 
of the scientific background; to obtain the essential knowledge thereto much time and money is 
expended, and of which every pharmacist is rightly proud, and he would like to apply to a larger 
extent. Therefore every druggist, employer and employee should welcome this opportunity of 
so ordering the work and conduct of the store during this week that it will mean much to them and 
their profession—that they will give their best thought and attention to inform the public that 
while the prescription department may represent a minor part of the business volume, in reality 
the knowledge that makes it possible and the necessary special training always has a large part 
in every transaction conducted by the pharmacist. Knowledge and science contribute responsi- 
bilities and there is no reason why their possession should be hidden and the service rendered 
thereby kept from public view. Ina proper way the professional service of a pharmacy should be 
given publicity in a relation to that given to the side-lines of the store. 

Pharmacy Week gives every pharmacist an opportunity to acquaint the public with his 
science and art; his service is more valuable to the community than that of the unqualified. If 
the 50,000 pharmacists will take this week for expressing themselves, as they can do, their pro- 
fession will advance in the estimation of the public and general good will result. 

Pharmacy Week can be made and should be made a means of progress and be for the 
betterment of the profession of pharmacy in America. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





CHEMICAL EXPOSITION OPENS IN NEW YORK SEPTEMBER 28. 


The Chemical Exposition will open at the Grand Central Palace on September 28. 

One of the features of the Exposition will be the Court of Chemical Achievement, in which 
will be grouped the most meritorious developments of recent years. Every exhibit in this section 
will be of American origin. 

The United States Chemical Warfare Service will display apparatus for using chlorine in 
the treatment of respiratory diseases, devices for producing smoke screens, improved tear gas 
munitions and new types of gas masks. The United States Bureau of Chemistry will also be an 
exhibit. 














COMMITTEE REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE FAIRCHILD SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE. 


To the Joint Meeting of the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, The National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy, The Section on Education and Legislation, A. Ph. A., Des 
Moines Meeting, 1925: 


The introductory paragraphs of the report of last year apply to this year’s examination, 
therefore, omitted in this report; they relate to the constitution of the Committee and method 
followed, fixed date, etc.—See JouRNAL A. Pu. A., October 1924, p. 929. 

The general methods followed by the Committee in the transactions necessary were the 
same as last year, and also the mailing and expressing of questions. 

Dean Julius A. Koch, and members of the faculty of Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy, 
prepared the questions, and members of the faculty of the University of Michigan College of 
Pharmacy graded the papers. To all of them we are deeply indebted and thank them for this 
very necessary assistance, for the work they contributed, and express our appreciation of their 
willingness and cheerfulness. 

Twenty schools and thirty-three candidates were represented in this year’s examination. 
While this is a gain over last year, the prospect was for a greater number, but as the time ap- 
proached a number of prospects dropped out. 

In making this report the fractions of the percentages are omitted. The average per- 
centage made by the thirty-three candidates was 70, sixteen made above the average, and sixteen 
fell below—the high mark was 85; low, 54. 

The high mark in Chemistry was 88, lowest 34; the average was 67, eighteen graded over 
the average and fifteen made less. Sixteen made over 70, and seventeen less. 

The average in Pharmacy was 77; seventeen made over the average and sixteen less; 
twenty-five graded 70 or over and eight less. The highest mark attained was 92, the lowest 
rating 59. 

Arithmetic is usually the favorite subject; this year it was also the bane; the highest mark 
made was 100; the lowest, 29; the average was 66—seventeen graded over the average and sixteen 
below; sixteen made 70 or over and seventeen less. 

The average in Botany, etc., was 66; the highest record being 85, and the lowest 33; nine- 
teen went over the average, and fourteen failed to reach it—the proportions for 70 were exactly 
reversed. 

Chemistry had first place with three candidates, Pharmacy with twenty, Arithmetic 
with seven, Botany with four. The second place was claimed 12 times for Chemistry, 9 times 
for Pharmacy, 8 times for Arithmetic, and Botany 4. Third rank was given to Chemistry by 
eight, Pharmacy by three, Arithmetic by six, Botany by fifteen. Chemistry had lowest honor 
in the opinion of ten, Pharmacy had only to take back seat once, Arithmetic 11 times, and Botany 
was so regarded eight times. 

It would require too much comparison to take up relative records in all branches; however, 
this reporter’s viewpoint is that the records of Chemistry and Arithmetic in an examination 
would be relative. Strange as it may seem none of the three firsts in Chemistry had as their 
next highest Arithmetic, and the candidate highest in Chemistry was 16th in Arithmetic. The 
one who was highest in Arithmetic, however, had as his next highest mark that in Chemistry; 
the one who graded 29 in Arithmetic made his highest mark in Chemistry, 78. In only two schools 
having two candidates were the grades of the two candidates relative as to subjects, and there 
was no close relation as to grade in the respective branches. In none of the schools having two 
candidates did both candidates make the best grade in Chemistry; only in one of the schools having 
only one candidate was Chemistry the subject of highest grade. In eight of the schools having 
two candidates the subject of highest grade of both candidates was Pharmacy; of four of the 
candidates of schools having only one candidate the highest grade was in Pharmacy. The candi- 
dates of only one school agreed in making firsts in Botany and their second preferences were in 
Pharmacy, but they disagreed as to Chemistry and Arithmetic. Of the schools having only one 
candidate only one made his best record in Botany. Omitting fractions, last year the average 
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of twenty-four candidates was 64, this year 70. Last year eight candidates averaged 75 or more; 
this year, twelve candidates. The records of the latter follow; the superior numbers indicate 
the rank and it will be noted that in a number of instances the grades of several candidates are 


the same. 
Chemistry. Pharmacy. 
1 82? 875 
2 778 91? 
3 82? 91? 
4 67% 91? 
5 70}? 893 
6 74 855 
rf 758 847 
8 6018 92! 
9 767 884 
10 88! 828 
11 767 _ 884 
12 627 91? 


Arithmetic. Botany, etc. Average.* 
100! 701! 85 
90 748 83 
70 785 80 
908 768 80 
95? 6718 80 
758 808 79 
71%” 85! 79 
73° 81? 77 
6513 794 77 
6016 794 77 
701! 71” 76 
758 70" 75 


* The super figure of the percentage number in tabulation designates rank in the respective 
branch; where two or more students tied the figures so indicate. 


The candidate making the highest average is Morris Mellen, a student who has completed 
his first year in the College of Pharmacy and Chemistry of the Detroit Institute of Technology, 
and in compliance with the plan is awarded the Fairchild Scholarship. 


(Signed) 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES W. HOLTON, 
W. H. ZEIGLER, 
H. LIonEL MEREDITH, 
E. G. EBERLE, Chairman. 





WHEN BUSINESS IS SAFE. 


When you shake hands with your competitor 
and mean it—when you can work hard in 
your business and love it—then business is 
safe. 

When you advertise service and give it— 
when you can build reputation and keep it— 
then business is safe. 

When you can accept wise counsel and heed 
it—when you agree to a standard and stick 
to it—then business is safe. 

When you see more of associations than 
luncheons—when you give more to associations 
than money—then business is safe. 

When you join your association and attend 
it—when you believe in the association and 
boost it—then business is safe. 

When you can‘establish confidence and main- 





tain it—when you can recognize doubt and 
destroy it—then business is safe. 

When you can aim for success and attain 
it—when you can attack failure and defeat 
it—then business is safe. 

When you can sense competition and not 
knock it—when you can fight competition and 
still boost it—then business is safe. 

When you can recognize wrong and combat 
it—when you can believe in a right and can 
shout it—then business is safe. 

When you can meet opportunity and know 
it—when you can make an admission and 
forget it—then business is safe. 

When you strive for an ideal and can live 
it—and aim for what is right and then pray 
for it—then business is safe.—Pacific Fountain 
Trade. 








ASSOCIATION BUSINESS 


AD INTERIM BUSINESS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 1924-1925. 


Office of the Secretary, 192 Roseville Ave., Newark, N. J. 


LETTER NO. 8. 
August 12, 1925. 


To the Members of the Council: 


80. Program of Des Moines Meeting: 
Motion No. 37 (see item 75, Letter No. 7, 
page 640) has been carried and the tentative 
program proposed by Secretary Day is there- 
fore approved. 

81. Research Grant Deferred: Motion No. 
38 (see item 76, Letter No. 7, page 641) has 
been carried and the research grant to Messrs. 
Macht and Krantz is therefore deferred to 
October 1925. 

82. Election of New Members: Motion No. 
39 (see item 77, Letter No. 7, page 641) has 
been carried. Applicants for membership 
numbered 255 to 312 inclusive are declared 
elected. Motion No. 40 (see item 78, Letter 
No. 7, page 642) has been carried and appli- 
cants for membership numbered H-380 to 
H-436 inclusive are declared elected. Motion 
No. 41 (see item 79, Letter No. 7, page 643) has 
been carried and applicants for Life Member- 
ship numbered L. M. 26 and L. M. 27 are de- 
clared elected. 

83 Addition to Budget: ‘The following com- 
munication has been received from Treasurer 
Kelly: 


“Dear Mr. Secretary: 


“With the approval of the Chairman of 
the Finance Committee I wish to offer a 
motion to appropriate an additional $160 
to the amount already provided under 
item No. 29 in the annual budget for cer- 
tificates. This additional appropriation is 
requested because it was necessary to pur- 
chase an additional supply of Life Member- 
ship certificates on account of the number 
of Life Members being elected in connection 
with the Headquarters Building Campaign. 

“Secretary Day has authorized me to 
advise you that he will second the motion. 


Very truly yours, 
E. F. K&ty, 
Treasurer.” 
(Motion No. 42.) It is moved by Kelly, 
840 * 


seconded by Day that $160 be added to item No. 
29 of the budget for 1925. 

84. Appropriation for Headquarters Cam- 
paign Expenses: The following communica- 
tion has been received from Chairman LaWall 
of the Finance Committee: 

“The Finance Committee have approved 

a request for an additional appropriation of 

$3,000 requested by Dr. Dunning of the 

Headquarters Building Campaign. 

“‘T am therefore making a motion that the 
$3,000 bequest be granted. 
Yours very truly, 
CHARLES H. LAWALL.” 

(Motion No. 43.) It ts moved by LaWall that 
an additional appropriation of $3000 be granted 
the Headquarters Campaign Committee. 

85. Applicants for Membership: ‘The fol- 
lowing applications accompanied by the first 
year’s dues and proper endorsements have been 
received. 

No. 313, Albert N. Almond, 250 Grand Ave., 
Aurora, Ill.; No. 314, Vernon Orville Anderson, 
327 W. State St., Geneva, IIl.; No. 315, William 
Prentice Ambert, 1814 Garfield St., Port 
Townsend, Washington; No. 316, Robert 
Matthew Riley, 1639 Ohio St., Quincy, IIl.; 
No. 317, Jules Xavier Rivard, 5027 Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago, IIl.; No. 318, James W. 
Bince, 3903 W. 13th St., Little Rock, Ark.; 
No. 319, Lloyd L. Boughton, 31 W. Harrison 
St., Iowa City, Iowa; No. 320, Bernard F. 
Daubert, 502 Seabrights Ave., Martins Ferry, 
Ohio; No. 321, Clarence G. Gordon, 116 
West Front, Prescott, Ark.; No. 322, George 
W. Harden, Smackover, Ark.; No. 323, Lloyd 
Ervin Harris, 303 Princeton Ave., Madison, 
Wisc.; No. 324, L. C. Helmkey, 1233 Monterey 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; No. 325, Charles Hoyt 
Hyde, 80 East State St., Sharon, Pa.; No. 326, 
Walter S. King, 419 W. College St., Canons- 
burg, Pa.; No. 327, Joseph A. Kist, 218 N. 
Ligonier, Derry, Pa.; No. 328, Samuel Lef- 
kowitz, 25 Wellford, Oakland, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
No. 329, Ben Hymen Liepack, 3245 Ward St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; No. 330, Charles Lumley, 
4412 Butler St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; No. 331, 
Robert A. Marquis, 444 Market St., Beaver, 
Pa.; No. 332, Kenneth William Montgomery, 
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Montour, Iowa; No. 333, Charles Martin 
Nielsen, Underwood, Iowa; No. 334, Charles 
T. Norris; 339 South 21, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
No. 335, James Everett Phillips, Dardanelle, 
Ark.; No. 336, Charles C. Plitt, School of 
Pharmacy, University of Maryland, Baltimore, 
Md.; No. 337, Joseph A. Reising, 216 Brighton 
Ave., Rochester, Pa.; No. 338, Aurelio da Silva 
Rosado, Travessa Marquex de Pombal 21, 
Belem, Para.; No. 339, Ishua I. Seidman, 16 
Seymour Ave., Newark, N. J.; No. 340, Henry 
F. Standard, 13th and Woodson St., Little 
Rock, Ark.; No. 341, Daniel Stewart Stone, 
1937 Delaware Ave., Swissvale, Pa.; No. 342, 
Harry Strauchler, 519 Protectory Place, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; No. 343, William S. Wigley, 117 
South Third St., Waco, Texas; No. 344, Lew 
S. Wing, B. S. Ph. M. 420 N. Los Angeles St., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; No. 345, William Edward 
Chapman, Fairlee, Vermont; No. 346, Earl 
Mathias Jenson, 824 S. Vodges St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; No. 347, Andrew Thomas 
Kashuba, 1716 Green St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
No. 348, Nelson Miles, Mahanoy City, Pa.; 
No. 349, Dufferin McConnell, 1102 Morton 
Ave., Chester, Pa.; No. 350, John J. Schnabel, 
121 Fulton Ave., Astoria, L. I., New York; 
No. 351, Burrell Talmage Warren, 5819 Pros- 
pect Ave., Little Rock, Ark.; No. 352, Donald 
F. Wylie, Marked Tree, Ark.; No. 353, Roy 
E. Fuller, Donaldson, Ark.; No. 354, Harry 
Gordon Fuller, Donaldson, Ark.; No. 355, 
Edwin Carson Sheeler, 1301 Broadway, Little 
Rock, Ark.; No. 356, Jesse W. Dodd, Bloom- 
burg, Texas; No. 357, Hal Emens Duncan, 
2631 7th Ave., South, Birmingham, Ala.; 
No. 358, Homer George Davis, 712 Wallace, 
Vandergrift, Pa.; No. 359, James Thomas Bis- 
sell, 2955 Glenmann Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
No. 360, Rupert Addison Chittick, Stuart, 
Nebr.; No. 361, William Alexander Hale, 
M.D., 1050 Washington Ave., Mobile, Ala. 

(Motion No. 44.) Vote on applications for 
active membership in the American Pharma- 
ceutical A ssoctation. 

86. Applicants for membership who have 
contributed to Building Fund. 

The following non-members of the A. Pu. A. 
have pledged a total of $25 or more to the build- 
ing fund and have made a cash payment of 
$5 or more, they are therefore entitled to mem- 
bership in the A. Pu. A. You are requested 
to vote on these applications. 

H-437, A. Lee Adams, 926 Cherry St., 
Winnetka, Ill.; H-438, Hamilton W. Aley, 
134 N. Tejon St., Colorado Springs, Colo.; 


H-439, A. Allison, 236 Willis Ave., New York 
City, N. Y.; H-440, Frank Avignone, 59 
McDougal St., New York City, N. Y.; H-441, 
Mrs. Martha P. Bailey, Ceylon, Minn.; H-442, 
J. D. Bercou, 1500 E. Franklin St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; H-443, John B. Christgau, 
Owatonna, Minn.; H-444, Samuel R. Drapkin, 
1050 Ist Ave., New York, N. Y.; H-445, 
John Duncan Earle, 385 Hudson Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; H-446, Emilia Fusilli, 2391 Arthur 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; H-447, Wesley 
Berlyn Geary, R. P., 97 Amanda Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; H-448, Leslie Harry Goslin, 109 
Bluff St., Streator, Ill.; H-448, Leslie Harry 
Goslin, 109 Bluff St., Streator, Ill.; H-449, 
Bernard Ginsberg, 1218 Ist Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; H-450, Earl N. Greenberg, 25 S. 4th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; H-451, Howell N. Guion, 
Marshville, N. C.; H-452, Robert W. Harvey, 
422 Erie St., Mo. Valley, Iowa; H-453, M. 
Daniel Henderson, 135 E. Main St., George- 
town, Ky.; H-454, G. Arthur Howell, c/o 
Creomulsion Co., Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
H-455, Dr. John D. Humphrey, 117 S. Wash- 
ington St., Huntsville, Ala.; H-456, H. William 
Ihmels, 373 Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
H-457, Jacob Joffe, 1218 Westchester Ave., 
New York City; H-458, Ira E. King, 112 S. 
Main St., Stillwater, Minn.; H-459, Nade L. 
Larson, Atwater, Minn.; H-460, David Clark 
Longwell, 908 N. Braddock Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; H-461, James J. Malach, 2185 8th Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; H-462, John Ewell Mc- 
Claugherty, 712 Maiden Laine, Roanoke, Va.; 
H-463, Edward F. Miller, 448 E. Tremont 
Ave., New York City, N. Y.; H-464, T. M. 
O’Connor, 116 W. Second St., Kewanee, IIL; 
H-465, Joseph Personcui, 496 West Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; H-466, Addison E. 
Philleo, 2617 S. W. 9th, Des Moines, Iowa; 
H-467, Henry Philipp, 1011 Main St., N. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; H-468, Henry Polonsky, 
20-24 Second Ave., New York, N. Y.; H-469, 
Clarence Allen Redmond, 1719 W. 10th St., 
Topeka, Kansas; H-470, Ralph B. Robbins, 
539 Lenox Ave., New York, N. Y.; H-471, 
Donata Frank Sarapo, 185 Prince St., New 
York, N. Y.; H-472, James F. Shuey, 104 
State, Jefferson, Iowa; H-473, Elmer W. Ster- 
ling, Church Hill, Md.; H-474, George W. 
Weber, 3721 Michigan Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
H-475, Benn Windt, 1312 1st Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; H-476, V. L. Birchard, 47 Station St., 
Crafton, Pa.; H-477, Theodore C. Boneau, 159 
Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; H-478, 
Joseph N. Fusco, 591 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
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H-479, Frank D. Hall, 2 N. Side Square, 
Newark, Ohio; H-480, Francis Thomas Jamie- 
son, 1751 Naomi Place, Seattle, Wash.; 
H-481, Charles J. Kotzan, 4949 Alexander Ave., 
East Chicago, Ind.; H-482, Rudolph Krepela, 
1343 First Ave., New York, N. Y.; H-483, 
Dr. Edwin Leonard, 70 W. 40th St., New York, 
N. Y.; H-484, Eniess Cooper McGuire, Horse 
Cave, Ky.; H-485, Peter D. Nelson, 4502 
Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; H-486, 
Harry Nelson Warfield, 3511 Calloway Ave., 
Baltimore, Md.; H-487, F. H. Arcularious, 
444 N. E. Ist Ave., Miami, Fla.; H-488, 
Hampton Grey Goode, Pulaski, Virginia; 
H-489, Otto J. Knorr, Marion, S. Dak.; H-490, 
Joseph Anthony Vanacore, 571 East 187th 
St., New York City, N. Y.; H-491, Paul 
Pearson, 18th and Florida Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; H-492, Lazar Robinovitz, 
1837 7th Ave., New York, N. Y.; H-493, 
Saul Grusky, 1646 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(Motion No. 45.) Vote on applications of 
contributors to Building Fund, for membership 
in the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

87. Applicants for Life Membership: Un- 
der the provision made by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the A. Pu. A. at a meeting held in 
Washington, D. C., December 7, 1923, a 
contributor to the Building Fund who sub- 
scribes $1000 or more is entitled to Life Mem- 
bership. The following applications are sub- 
mitted under this provision. 

L. M. No. 28, Mortimer Bye, c/o Frederick 
Stearns & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

(Motion No. 46.) Vote on applications for 
Life Membership in the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. 

RosBeErtT P. FIScHELIs, 
Secretary of the Council. 
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LETTER NO. 9. 
August 18, 1925. 


To the Members of the Council: 


88. Addition to Budget: Motion No. 42 
(see item 83, Letter No. 8, page 840) has been 
carried and the addition of $160 to the appro- 
priation for certificates is therefore approved. 

89. Appropriation for Headquarters Cam- 
paign Expenses: Motion No. 43 (see item 84, 
Letter No. 8, page 840) has been carried and 
an additional appropriation of $3000 for the 
Headquarters Campaign Committee is there- 
fore approved. 

90. Election of New Members: Motion No. 
44 (see item 85, Letter No. 8, page 840) has been 
carried. Applicants for membership numbered 
313 to 361 inclusive are declared elected. 
Motion No. 45 (see item 86, Letter No. 8, 
page 841) has been carried. Applicants for 
membership numbered H-437 to H-493 in- 
clusive are declared elected. Motion No. 46 
(see item 87, Letter No. 8, page 841) has been 
carried. Applicant for Life Membership num- 
bered L. M. 28 is declared elected. 

Further business is deferred until the Des 
Moines meeting. RoBERT P. FISCHELIS, 

Secretary of the Council. 


COUNCIL MEMBERS IN ROSTER, PAGE 
X. 

Charles W. Holton will succeed E. F. Kelly 
as Treasurer, January 1, and on same date 
Secretary William B. Day will be succeeded in 
office by E. F. Kelly. The same applies to the 
heading on next page. ‘i 





WINS FIGHT AGAINST SPECIAL TAX 
OF REVENUE ACT. 


Chancellor DeHaven, Memphis, has ren- 
dered an opinion granting Edward V. Sheely 
an injunction restraining collection of the 
$50 special tax by the state of Tennessee. 


Mr. Sheely resisted the assessment of the 
special tax on the ground that he paid the state 
a general tax for the privilege of carrying on 
a mercantile business. Electrical supplies 
and appliances, as defined in the new act, 
he contended, were a part of his general stock 
and, therefore, were covered by the general 
tax along with other items. Moreover, Sheely 


insisted that the Legislature had undertaken 
to enforce a double taxation and alleged that 
the revenue act was necessarily unconstitutional. 

In deciding the case, Chancellor DeHaven 
passed over the constitutional questions. He 
found first that the provision of the revenue 
act imposing the special tax of $50 per year 
was not applicable to the drug _ business, 
although the druggists sell flashlights, batteries, 
light bulbs and similar electrical equipment. 
Having thus construed the act itself, the chan- 
cellor deemed it unnecessary to rule on the 
constitutional points involved, although he 
indicated clearly that the section in contro- 
versy probably was invalid. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Editor: E. G. EBERLE, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members of the Council, A. Pu. A.: S. L. Hi_ton, Chairman; W. C. ANDERSON, Vice- 
Chairman; E. F. Keury, Secretary; JAMES H. BEAL, CHARLES H. LAWALL, HENRY M. WHELPLEY, 
H. V. Arny, A. G. DuMez, H. C. CHRISTENSEN, JuLius A. Kocn, RosBerT P. Fiscuweuis. Ex- 
Officio; L,. lL. WALTON, President; Vice-Presidents, W. C. ANDERSON, CLYDE L. Eppy; WILLIAM 
B. Day,* Secretary; E. F. Ketty, Treasurer; Wi.t1am D. Jones, Chairman of the House of 
Delegates. Editors of the JouRNAL and YEAR Book: E. G. EBERLE and A. G. DuMgz. Com- 
mittee on Publications: R. P. Fiscueiis, Chairman; H. V. ARny, H. M. WHELPLEY, E. F. Kewty, 
Ws. B. Day, C. W. Hotton,* A. G. DuMez, E. G. EBERLE. 

Collaborators: The Members of the Council; the Editor of the Year Book, A. G. DuMEz; 
E. FULLERTON Cook, Chairman, U. S. P. Revision Committee; W. L. Scovi.i.z#, Chairman, N. 
F. Revision Committee; the Chairmen of the Sections, A. Pu. A.: F. F. Berc, J. G. Brearp, 
H. C. NEwTon, AMBROSE HUNSBERGER, L. K. DARBAKER; WILLIAM D. Jones, Chairman of the 
House of Delegates, A. PH. A.; Edward H. Kraus, President, A. C. P. F.; CHARLES B. JoRDAN, 
Chairman Executive Committee, A. C. P. F.; M. N. Forp, President, N. A. B. P.; Henry C. 


CHRISTENSEN, Secretary, N. A. B. P. 


THE DES MOINES MEETING AND 
PHARMACY HEADQUARTERS. 


The meeting of pharmaceutical organiza- 
tions in Des Moines was successful; while the 
attendance was not very large and quite a 
number of regular attendants at the annual 
gatherings were missed, the representation 
did not fall far short of the average. 

RESEARCH CONFERENCE. 


The Research Conference on Saturday, 
August 22, was attended by about 30 delegates. 
The Census of Research of 1925 was approved 
and the Chairman was directed to conduct a 
similar census in 1926; it is worthy of noting 
again that the former included 239 research 
workers. A list of research topics is to be 
published; the project to publish research 
achievements in pharmacy received favorable 
consideration and a committee was appointed 
to report thereon. H. V. Arny and J. H. 
Webster were reélected and John C. Krantz, 
Jr. was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Ebert Medal replaces the Ebert Prize 
(in money) and was favorably commented on. 
This year’s Medalist is Dr. Heber W. Youngken 
of Boston. “The Anatomy and Botanical 
Position of Miré’’ was the subject of investi- 
gation—published in March JouRNAL, A. Pu. 
A., p. 195. 

A. C. P. F. AND N. A. B. P. MEETINGS. 


The meetings on Monday and Tuesday, 
of the American Conference of Pharmaceutical 


* See item following Council Letter No. 9, 
p. 842. 





Faculties and National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy, were well attended and interest- 
ing, and also the Pharmaceutical Laboratory 
Conference. As this report must be brief, the 
programs of these bodies are referred to, as 
printed in the July and August issues of the 
JournaL. Among the subjects of the latter 
were: “Presentation and Discussion of Out- 
lines showing Instruction for a Three-Year 
Pharmacy Laboratory Course,” “Discussion 
and Demonstration of Laboratory Teaching 
Methods,” “How to Teach Prescription 
Pricing in a Dispensing Course,’’ ‘How Should 
Percentage Solutions be Prepared at the Pre- 
scription Counter?” 

Quite naturally, the three-year course in Phar- 
macy received consideration in the sessions of 
the N. A. B. P. and A. C. P. F., and, certainly, 
the report on Progress of Pharmacy Survey 
was most interesting and satisfactory. While 
we must forego the publication of extended 
excerpts from the report, the picture of the 
typical pharmacist which the college of phar- 
macy is to train is reprinted. 

THE TYPICAL PHARMACIST. 


‘He is a man with interests and obligations 
outside of his profession; his personality and 
character should be of a high degree of compe- 
tence. In his profession, he buys and sells 
a wide variety of products, he fills prescriptions 
and manufactures those products which it is 
advisable not to purchase. He assists in 
the control of insects, fungi and germs. He 
is a valuable source of information on public 
and private health and other scientific matters. 
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As a pharmacist, he intelligently reads the 
authoritative treatises of his profession; he 
endeavors to understand and obey the laws 
of his country; and he continually labors to 
keep abreast of his profession.”’ 


PHARMACY WEEK. 


The Sections held interesting sessions and 
to do justice to them will require complete 
reports; these will be published in a succeeding 
issue of the JOURNAL. 

The Pharmacy Week plan, as a means of 
acquainting the public with the professional 
services of the pharmacist, was heartily en- 
dorsed. The following resolution was adopted: 


BE It RESOLVED: 

That the Publicity Committee of The 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION be 
requested to draft the following label: 

“Do not neglect to do your part in helping 
to make Pharmacy Week a success. See to 
it that your store and display windows demon- 
strate the high type of professional service 
which you are capable of rendering to the 
public in the interests of the conservation of 
public health.” 


PHARMACY WEEK—beginning OcToBER 11th. 


(This label attached at the request of The 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION.) 
“That a sample of this label be mailed to 
the manufacturing and wholesale druggists 
of the country, asking that they, as their con- 
tribution in helping to successfully carry out the 
purpose of Pharmacy Week, cause a sufficient 
number of similar labels to be printed to permit 
them to attach one to each invoice which they 
send out between that time and October 11th.” 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN PHARMACY, MUSEUM 
AND LIBRARY. 


Progress was shown in the preparation of 
the History of American Pharmacy by Editor 
Clyde L. Eddy, and several co-authors pre- 
sented parts of their chapters, others reported 
progress. The Historian exhibited historical 
matter linked with the first U. S. Pharma- 
copeeia, all of which will become part of the 
A. Pu. A. Museum and Library; through the 
kindness of Senior Ex-President J. U. Lloyd 
a Wedgwood mortar has been donated and 
with it a sketch of the maker, Josiah Wedg- 
wood. The Historian requested all who 
had articles, manuscripts, etc., of historical 
value, to wrap the same and mark “for the 
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AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION”’ so 
that, as soon as a safe place has been provided, 
these may be properly taken care of. 


THE HEADQUARTERS. 


Excellent progress in the Headquarters’ 
Project has been made—enthusiasm was 
evident at the meeting, which was attended 
largely by those who had contributed; addi- 
tional contributions amounting to more than 
$10,000 were made. Further activity will 
be stimulated in states where the quota has 
not been reached. A rising vote of thanks 
was tendered Chairmen H. A. B. Dunning 
and E. L. Newcomb. 


HOSPITALITY. 


The hospitality of Des Moines and Iowa was 
shown throughout the convention days. The 
welcome was as genuine as the hospitality, 
and the only difficulty that obtained was to 
acknowledge proper appreciation without in- 
terference with the working program. The 
names of the entertainers are so well known, 
favorably and generally, that mention of 
names is not necessary; expressions of thanks 
were voted and made part of the minutes and 
will be reported therein. Suffice it to say that 
the entertainments began on Sunday with 
open house at the Agricultural College at 
Ames and ended on Saturday with sight-seeing 
at the “Great Fair;’”’ in the interim banquets, 
music, visits to the homes of hosts and business 
establishments, drives, musical and other 
entertainments filled in every spare moment— 
the hospitality was unbounded. 


BULLETINS OF THE DRUG TRADE 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC INFORMATION. 


Director, Robert P. Fischelis has issued 
Bulletins C-34 to C-38. 

Bulletin C-34 relates to Pharmacy Week, 
to be held during the week of October 11. 
We are quoting at length from this bulletin :— 

Closer contact with the pharmacists of 
European and other countries, as a result of 
scientific progress in the last decade, has, it 
is said, largely inspired the idea of Pharmacy 
Week. In Europe, for many centuries, the 
twenty-seventh of September has been set 
aside by pharmacists in honor of Cosmas and 
Damian, who are regarded as “‘the saints of 
pharmacy.” 

Practically all of the nation’s drug organi- 
zations and colleges of pharmacy are aiding 
the plan, which aims to restore ‘‘a professional 
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background in the drug store, now obscured 
in an age of commercialism.” 

Through a united exhibition of pharmacy 
extending to every city and town, it is hoped 
to correct the mistaken impression that ‘the 
modern drug store is no longer, in the strict 
meaning of the term, a drug store.” 

The public should have ‘‘a true visualization 
of the time-honored profession of pharmacy.” 
Other objects are to combat the ‘“‘drugless”’ 
drug store idea, and to sustain the confidence 
of the medical, nursing, and allied professions. 

The displays should feature the advance of 
pharmacy as a science. Prescriptions written 
by physicians for distinguished men and women 
will be shown, among them one prepared for 
Abraham Lincoln and another for Robert 
E. Lee. Prescriptions typical of the Middle 
Ages, in which insects and parts of animals 
formed a part, and pictures of ancient phar- 
macists and pharmacies, will be included, as 
well as serums, anti-toxins and vaccines. 

Pharmacy Week, rightly conducted, will 
tend to bring to national attention the marked 
progress which has been made in pharmacy 
in the direction of higher ethics, of sounder 
standards of education, and of heightened 
business morality. It is the intention to 
develop educational plans which will make this 
profession comparable in dignity to that of 
law and medicine. 

The Headquarters’ Project should be fea- 
tured and public interest created. 

Bulletin C-35 relates to the Plant Science 
Laboratory Seminar. Reference was made 
in July JourNAL, p. 637. The program was 
continued during the week of August 17. 
Monday, a botanical excursion to the sand dune 
regions supplied the subjects for discussion— 
collecting, preparing of specimens, etc. Tues- 
day was spent in the greenhouses of the Uni- 
versity, and methods of drying, garbling and 
powdering of drugs were discussed. Wed- 
nesday, laboratory work, standards, herbarium 
specimens, pharmacognosy were subjects under 
discussion. Assay methods were considered 
on Thursday; Friday was given over largely 
to a botanical excursion up the Minnesota 
River valley, and the final session was devoted 
to a consideration of the work accomplished 
during the week. 

Bulletin C-36 outlined the work in European 
conferences participated in by American phar- 
macists; editorial comment was made in the 
August JOURNAL. 

Bulletin C-37 relates to the convention of the 
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National Association of Retail Druggists in 
Memphis, September 21-25. 

Bulletin C-38 gives interesting data relating 
to U. S. P. revision work, the new standards 
and the further promotions of the Board of 
Trustees. See p. 467 of JournaL for June, 
and editorial comments in the August issue. 


THE PHOTOSTAT IN LIBRARY WORK. 


By use of the photostat drawings, rare 
manuscripts and printed matter of all kinds are 
made accessible to researchers and others 
desiring information. This service is growing 
in the larger libraries and will become a valuable 
service of the Library of the American Phar- 
macy Headquarters. The photostat copies 
made in the New York Public Library last 
year totaled almost 60,000, ranging from a 
copy of less than a page or illustration to an 
entire book and hundreds of prints. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The British Museum was founded 166 years 
ago. Its beginnings were of the most modest 
sort; some of the most striking facts concerning 
the library of the museum, at the present time, 
are these: 

There are three miles of bookcases eight 
feet high in the library and reading room to-day. 

Assuming that the shelves are filled with 
books of average thickness, the leaves if placed 
edge to edge would extend 25,000 miles, three 
times the diameter of the earth. 

The shelves in the bookcases are twenty- 
eight miles in length, linear measurement. 

With the bookcases, shelving and the total 
shelving in the printed book department, the 
grand total is forty-eight miles. 

The number of volumes in the department 
is in excess of 3,000,000. 


THE CENTENARIES OF THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHARMACY AND OF THE 
JOURNAL OF THE FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE. 


The American Journal of Pharmacy will 
celebrate its centenary this year; of this men- 
tion has been made in previous issues of this 
publication. The prospectus of the Journal 
of the Franklin Institute was issued August 
1825, and the first number appeared January 
1826. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL AND PILOCARPINE. 


Thomas Guy, founder of Guy’s Hospital, 
died December 27, 1824. He was permitted 
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to see the completion of the building, but died 
before the opening day, January 6, 1825. 
This is therefore the bi-centenary year of the 
founding of the hospital and of the passing of 
its founder. 

This is also the 50th anniversary of the isola- 
tion of Pilocarpine by A. W. Gerrard, the first 
qualified dispenser at Guy’s Hospital, from 
1862 to 1872. His story of a self-administered 
dose of pilocarpine is worth repeating, and is 
reprinted from the Chemist and Drugegist, of 
June 27, 1925. 
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Guy’s Hospital two hundred years ago from 
an engraving, made shortly after its opening 
in 1725, showing the double quadrangle which 
still remains.—“The C. & D. Annual.” 


“Having extracted from jaborandi two resi- 
dues, one of which appeared to be the alkaloid 
and the other an aromatic principle, he ar- 
ranged with his assistant to take one of these 
and he (Gerrard) would take the other, giving 
his assistant first choice. The assistant se- 
lected the aromatic body, which was inert; 
Gerrard swallowed the supposed alkaloid. In 
about ten minutes his head and face were 
covered with perspiration, saliva flowing from 
his mouth profusely. The house physician 
was called, and ordered weak brandy and water 
to be taken. At the end of three hours the 
action had slightly lessened, and the patient 
was sent home with a nurse. After six hours 
the action of the drug had ceased, and so 
scarce was the saliva that well-buttered toast 
felt like cinders in the mouth. Next morning 
all was well again excepting some exhaustion. 
By means of this experiment Gerrard was able 
definitely to isolate the alkaloid, and eventu- 
ally crystallized it as the nitrate. Dr. Ringer, 





For U. S. hospitals, of a century or more 
ago, see December JOURNAL, 1920, p. 1132; 
August, 1922, p. 590; June, 1923, pp. 477, 543. 
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the eminent therapeutist at University College, 
thereafter established its physiological and 
therapeutical properties.” 


LARGE GIFT TO BRISTOL (ENGLAND) 
MUSEUM. 

Sir George Wills has given £75,000 to the 

City of Bristol for the enlargement of its 


museum. 


PERSONAL AND NEWS ITEMS. 


The election of a permanent secretary to 
serve the ASSOCIATION, the House of Delegates 
and the Council, A. PH. A., brings about 
several changes. ‘Treasurer E. F. Kelly was 
unanimously elected at the Des Moines 
meeting as Secretary. Robert P. Fischelis 
has efficiently served as secretary of the 
Council since 1923, succeeding A. G. DuMez, 
the successor of Joseph W. England. Those 
who have become acquainted with the work 
of the outgoing secretary realize how well the 
work has been done, and this applies also to 
the precedents. Invariably, what should have 
been leisure hours were called upon in the dis- 
charge of these duties. None of them failed 
in doing their duty. What has been said of 
the foregoing applies to the services rendered 
by Secretary William B. Day, who, however, 
continues in office until January. The Asso- 
CIATION has been served by faithful officials 
throughout the years of its activities; to those 
mentioned and their predecessors much of 
the success of the ASSOCIATION is due. Few 
associations, if any, can point to so large a 
number of ex-presidents who regularly attend 
the annual conventions; those who are com- 
pelled to be absent, send messages of regret 
and encouragement. Only five of the past 
presidents were absent—the others shared 
the hospitality of Past President and Mrs. 
Henry M. Whelpley at a dinner during con- 
vention week; their good ladies graced the 
occasion. 

A most happy time, at the opening session of 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
was enjoyed by those in attendance when the 
New York members paid tribute to their friend 
and fellow-member, William L. Du Bois, who 
had on the day previous celebrated his 87th 
birthday. The basket of flowers which was 
presented to him is shown, but only one of 
the 87 cigars given him by the ladies. Mr. 
Du Bois came to Des Moines after a visit to 
his children and grandchildren in Dakota, 
accompanied by his daughter Miss C. I. 
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Du Bois. Mr. Du Bois was Honorary Presi- 
dent of the A. Pu. A., 1923-24. Toknowhim 
is to respect and love him. 
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W. L. DU BOIS AND DAUGHTER 
CATSKILL, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Judisch were host 
and hostess at Agricultural College, Ames, 
where Mr. Judisch held the Chair of Pharmacy 
and Materia Medica for 25 years. Not only 
were the guests given the privilege of a tour 
through the beautiful grounds and spacious 
buildings, but enjoyed a dinner and listened 
to instructive and entertaining addresses and, 
withal, a delightful 36-mile drive through a 
fine agricultural country of which Iowa is 
justly proud. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Weeks were host and 
hostess at a banquet on August 27, followed 
by an enjoyable program of music and other 
entertainment; a pleasing number of the latter 
was a rendition of ‘“The Psychology of Snores.”’ 
Among the speakers were Dr. Jacob Diner, 
President Charles W. Holton and the host, 
Carl Weeks. Members also were entertained 
during the week at the office where they were 
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shown records of the Weeks’ family, rare 
pictures, a collection of mortars, a miniature 
drug store, etc. The home of Mr. Weeks, 
under construction, is an English castle which 
was recently brought over to be rebuilt. 

An old-fashioned Iowa chicken dinner was 
presided over by Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Water- 
bury at Wakonda Club. Very much more 
could be said than that everybody enjoyed 
the outing and the great dinner, which was 
followed by happy entertainment features. 
The past presidents and officers were called 
upon to make a bow and the host spoke words 
of welcome. Members were also welcomed 
at the business office of Mr. Waterbury. 

An afternoon tea was served at the home of 
D. S. Chamberlain for the ladies, who also 
participated in other entertainments, of which 
there seemed to be no end. Having again 
touched upon the latter subject, the pleasures 
of Wednesday evening were enhanced by the 
program of the chanters of Za-Ga-Zig Temple 
(Shrine). The musical program was under 
the direction of George F. Ogden; numbers by 
daughters of Dean and Mrs. E. O. Kagy, Misses 
Elberta and Virginia, added to the enjoyment. 

Chairmen Charles Saverude, C. H. Breusing, 
Denny Brann, J. J. Gillespie, Nelson E. 
Fletcher, John McNerney, William Wiseman, 
J. E. McCambridge, W. C. Fifield, Harry E. 
Eaton, their good ladies, and their co-workers, 
made the entertainment features a wonderful 
success. 

Ernst Stauffen, General Director and 
William A. Sailer, Secretary and General 
Manager of Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore, 
have been on an extended tour of England, 
Holland, Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, 
France, and other countries. They will return 
some time this month. 

Pharmacists Otto and Herbert Rauben- 
heimer, father and son, are shown in a 
“snap” of the Practical Druggist, for August, 
with granddaughter of the former, daughter 
of the latter, enjoying the waters of Lake 
Queechy, N. Y., at their summer home. 

Editor Walter H. Cousins, wife, daughter 
and son motored through the South, up East, 
North to Canada and back to Texas by way 
of Chicago, spending about two months 
going and coming and visiting on the way; 
one of the days was spent in Philadelphia. 

H. A. B. Dunning will be one of the principal 
speakers at the jubilee banquet given by the 
alumni association of the St. Louis College of 
Pharmacy September 18. 
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Sister Hannah Cramer was one of the 
hospital pharmacists at the Des Moines 
convention. She is located at Bethesda 
hospital, Cincinnati. 

F. W. Nitardy was a recent visitor to his 
old home, Denver, Colo. He was guest of 
honor at a dinner given by old friends at the 
Metropole hotel. 

H. C. Christensen and William Mittelbach 
are on the program of the jubilee celebration 
of the St. Louis College of Pharmacy Alumni 
Association, September 18. 

Dr. P. Casparis, editor of the A potheker 
Zeitung (Switzerland) joined with Hugo Kan- 
trowitz, editor of the Apotheker Zeitung (New 
York) in sending greetings to the editor of 
the JournaL A. Pu. A. The American 
pharmacists who toured parts of Europe under 
the guidance of Editor Kantrowitz have 
returned after a most enjoyable trip. 








MORRIS MELLEN. 


MORRIS MELLEN. 
FAIRCHILD SCHOLAR, 1925. 

Morris Mellen was born in Russia in 1904. 
He came to Detroit at the age of three and a 
half years. He graduated from Bishop Gram- 
mar School, attended Central and Northern 
High School and graduated from the latter. 

He has worked during summer vacations 
and after high school graduation at the 
Wayne County and Home Savings Bank as 
messenger, and Assistant Savings Bookkeeper 
at a branch; as clerk in the advertising office 
of Frank and Seder’s Department Store, and 
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later selling boy’s clothing in the same store. 

He decided to study Pharmacy and has 
completed his first year with credit at the 
College of Pharmacy and Chemistry of De- 
troit Institute of Technology. He is at 
present working at the LaSalle Manor Phar- 
macy, 2454 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, the pro- 
prietor of which is Mr. L. N. Bernbaum. 

The Pacific Drug Review has donned a new 
cover, an improvement; also, the front cover 
will carry messages to the readers. 

The Virginia Pharmacist is printing the 
transaction of the recent meeting of Virginia 
Pharmaceutical Association. 

A Correction.—It is regretted that two errors 
occurred in making copy of the notes for the 
sketch of Eugene Ayers Carrell in the August 
JourNnaL. The ending s in Ayers was inad- 
vertently omitted; also Mr. Carrell was elected 
at the Boston convention (1875), not New York 
as stated in the sketch. 


NORRIS GATHERCOAL. 
Members of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION sympathize with Professor and 
Mrs. E. N. Gathercoal of Chicago. Their 
only son, Norris Gathercoal, aged 22 years, 
has not been heard from since July 27, when 


he and two friends left Chicago in an airplane, . 


expecting to fly around Lake Michigan. 
Norris Gathercoal had recently received 
his commission as Lieutenant in the Flying 
Corps. The three flyers were in a plane owned 
by one of them, a Mr. Coutellier, and they 
left Maywood Monday afternoon July 27th 
expecting to fly around the Lake and across 
Michigan to Detroit. The surmise is that 
they tried to cross the lake, though they had 
not originally intended to do so and that 
through some accident they were forced to 
land in the lake and were drowned. Professor 
Gathercoal has searched in every possible way 
and assistance in the search has been given 
by the Chicago Tribune by broadcasting and 
otherwise, but so far without results. It 
has indeed been a trial for the parents and 
sympathy is extended in their sorrow. 


THE N. A. B. P. AND A. A, C. P. 

The National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy elected M. N. Ford of Ohio as President 
and reélected H. C. Christensen, Secretary. 
The American Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Faculties is now the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy. E. H. Kraus of 
Michigan is the President and Zada M. 
Cooper of Iowa is the Secretary. 
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OBITUARY. 


CHARLES F. CHANDLER. 


Dr. Charles Frederick Chandler, member of 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
since 1867, died August 25 in the Hartford 
Hospital, Hartford, Conn., of nephritis. He 
was born December 6, 1836 in Lancaster, Mass. 
A sketch of the deceased will be found in the 
March number of the JourRNaAL A. Pu. A. for 
1917, p. 227. 

Dr. Chandler attended Lawrence Scientific 
School and the universities of Berlin and Gét- 
tingen, receiving the degree of A.M. at Gét- 
tingen in 1856. He also received honorary 
degrees from New York University, Union 





Cc. F. CHANDLER. 


College, Oxford, Géttingen and from Columbia 
University. He was professor of chemistry at 
Union College from 1857 to 1864, and in 1864 
was one of the organizers of the Columbia 
School of Mines, where he was professor of 
analytical and applied chemistry until 1877, 
following which he was dean of the faculty of 
mines until 1897. He was also dean of the 
faculty of science at Columbia in the latter 
years. At one time he was professor of organic 
chemistry and president of the New York 
College of Pharmacy. At a testimonial dinner 
March 28, 1910, Dr. Chandler said, “Although 





this has been announced as a farewell address, 
I shall not say farewell, for so long as I am able 
to go anywhere, I shall come to the meetings of 
the New York College of Pharmacy, there to 
meet the friends of a lifetime, dear friends, 
from whom I hope never to part.” He became 
president of the Metropolitan Board of Health 
in 1867 and served in that capacity until 1884. 

Dr. Chandler was a prominent figure in the 
American Chemical Society which he helped 
to organize and of which he was twice president 
and an honorary member. He was founder of 
the Chemists’ Club and was a charter member 
of the University Club; member of many Amer- 
ican and European societies and associations, 
both honorary and active, and received hon- 
orary degrees and medals from institutions and 
organizations devoted to science; the most 
recent recognition was by presentation of the 
Perkin Medal, in 1920, conferred on him “‘for 
such valuable contributions to applied chem- 
istry that he (Dr. Chandler) has placed the 
entire world in his debt, and brought added 
prestige and dignity to the profession of which 
he is such a conspicuous ornament.” 

Dr. Chandler is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Augusta Chandler. The funeral services were 
held August 28 at St. Thomas Episcopal 
Church and burial was in Woodlawn Cemetery. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN RITER. 


Benjamin Franklin Riter, member of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION pio- 
neer pharmacist and prominent business man of 
Logan, Utah, died July 21, aged 66. years. 
Mr. Riter was born in Salt Lake City, the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Levi Edgar Riter, pioneer 
settlers of Utah. As a young man Mr. Riter 
served in the drug stores of Taggart & Sons, 
Salt Lake City and George W. Hoyt of Chey- 
enne, Wyo. With Dr. O. C. Ormsby he opened 
the Pioneer drug store in Logan in 1880, this 
being the only drug store at that time between 
Ogden and Helena. In 1885 W. W. Riter 
of Salt Lake City bought Dr. Ormsby’s interests 
in the store and the firm became known as the 
Riter Brothers Drug Company. In 1898 the 
company was incorporated, this being the 
first retail drug company in the inter-mountain 
country. Mr. Riter assumed the management 
of the company, which now has stores operating 
in Logan, Smithfield, Richmond and Garland, 
Utah, and Preston, Idaho. 

He was one of the organizers and vice- 
president of the Utah Pharmaceutical Asso- 
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ciation; president of the state board of phar- 
macy from its origin in 1896 until 1911. Re- 
cently he was appointed by T. J. Hammond 
on the state board of pharmacy examiners, 
to fill the place made vacant by the resignation 
of John Cully of Ogden. 

He was active in all civic and commercial 
affairs of his city. He was at one time a mem- 
ber of the Logan city council and one of the 
organizers of the commercial club. He was 
a member of the committee appointed to select 
the present site for the Utah Agricultural 
College, was manager of the first telephone 
company to be operated in Logan and helped 
in the construction of the telephone line from 
Logan to Bear Valley. 


H. T. EBERLE 


H. T. EBERLE. 


H. T. Eberle, pharmacist at Watertown, Wis., 
for nearly fifty years, died at his home in Evans- 
ville, Ind., September 1, aged 72 years. Mr. 
Eberle received his early education in the pub- 
lic and private schools of Watertown, and later 
attended Northwestern College. Thereafter 
he was an apprentice in a drug store of his 
home city, and in 1871 matriculated at the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, serving 
during vacation and other periods in the phar- 
macy of E. B. Garrigues & Co. at 10th & Fair- 
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mount Ave. He graduated in the class of 
1873, among the living members of which are— 
Samuel W. Fairchild of New York, Dr. Richard 
V. Mattison of Ambler, Pa., and Prof. J. H. 
Flint of San Francisco. 

After graduation Mr. Eberle returned to 
Watertown where he and his father had pur- 
chased the drug store of Dr. Edward Johnson, 
a pioneer physician and pharmacist of Wiscon- 
sin, and the firm name was changed to that of 
G. & H. T. Eberle; some years thereafter the 
Shubert pharmacy was purchased and the two 
stores consolidated. The father retired from 
the drug business, which was continued by H. 
T. Eberle as sole proprietor until a few years 
ago, when, on account of impaired health, he 
sold the store and moved to Evansville, Ind. 
Mr. Eberle was postmaster at Watertown 
during the terms of the late President Roose- 
velt. 

The deceased is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Ida L. Eberle; one daughter, Mrs. Richard 
Rosencranz, of Evansville; two sons, A. Ralph 
Eberle, of Milwaukee, Wis., and Sidney F. 
Eberle, assistant postmaster at Watertown—a 
son, Roger, died in 1912—two sisters, Mrs, 
Charles DeMairis and Mrs. James Beach, of 
Fond-du-Lac, Wis., and a brother, E. G. Eberle, 
of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Eberle was very much interested in civic 
affairs; he was one of the organizers of the pub- 
lic library at Watertown and for a number of 
years a member of the Board of Education. 
For many years he was a vestryman and warden 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church of his home city; 
here the funeral services were held and he was 
laid to rest in Oak Hill Cemetery, on the slope 
of a hill which faces beautiful Rock River. 

The deceased was a member of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, active in the 
organization of Wisconsin State Pharmaceutical 
Association, and the establishment of the 
Course in Pharmacy at the University of Wis- 
consin. 


WILLIAM WYNN WESTCOTT. 


W. Wynn Westcott, known to pharmacists 
as co-author of ‘““The Extra Pharmacopoeia,” 
died July 30, aged 77 years. He was born at 
Leamington, and was educated at Kingston- 
on-Thames and University College, London. 
In 1920 he went to Natal, Africa, to be near 
a married daughter, and there he died. He 
gave much thought to Freemasonry, Rosi- 
crucianism, Egyptology and cognate subjects, 
to: which he contributed largely, in writing. 
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Mr. W. Harrison Martindale in writing of 
Dr. Westcott said—‘He wrought no evil, 
and as for the good, it will fruitfully per- 
petuate itself posthumously, in many ways, 
and the memory of it will ever be a precious 
possession for me, and for all who haf the 
honour to know our departed friend.” 

Mrs. J. E. Low, mother of Mrs. E. F. Kelly, 
died July 16, after an illness of some months, 
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at the home of Treasurer Kelly, Texas, Mary- 
land. Sympathy is extended. 


DEATH OF WINFIELD S. DAY. 


Members of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION sympathize with Secretary Wil- 
liam B. Day because of the loss of a younger 
brother, Winfield S. Day, who died following an 
operation for acute appendicitis, September 4- 





SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES. 


List of Registrants, members of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, and 
members of their families in attendance at the Seventy-Third Annual Convention, A. Pu. A., 
Des Moines meeting. Corrections and additions respectfully requested; please address JOURNAL 


A. Pu. A., 253 Bourse Building, Philadelphia. 


ACKENHAUSEN, W. A., Kansas City, Mo. 
ACKELEY, ALBERT, Denver, Colo. 
ANDERSON, D. T., Ames, Ia. 

ANDERSON, H_ E., Des Moines, Ia. 
ANDERSON, MR. AND Mrs. Ws. C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ANTONowW, S. L., Chicago, Il. 
ARMSTRONG, F. L., Des Moines, Ia. 
ARNESON, Miss GLapys, Fargo, N. D. 
Arny, H. V., New York City. 

ARNOLD, H. C. F., Floral Park, N. Y. 
Austin, R. L., Iowa City, Ia. 

Avery, CHARLES H., Chicago, IIl. 

Axt, J. H., Madison, Wis. 


BacHMAN, GusTAv, Minneapolis, Minn. 
BAKER, Mrs. Matt, Des Moines, Ia. 
BaSArRT, Mrs. C. E., Winburn, Ia. 

Bauper, Mrs. E. S., Des Moines, Ia 

Bearp, J. G., Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Beck, W. R., Des Moines, Ia. 

Becker, Irwin A., Chicago, Il. 

BEER, Mr. AND Mrs. M. H., Centerville, Ia. 
Beppor, Rosert I., Bedford, Ind 

Benson, M. G., Randall, Ia. 

Berc, Mr. AND Mrs. F. F., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BERGY, Gorpon A. , Morgantown, W. Va. 
BIRBINS, MR. AND Mrs. F. E., Indianapolis, Ind. 
BILuinc, WyYLy M., Cincinnati, oO. 

BLack, Bruce R., Fontanelle, Ta. 
BLAKESLEE, L. G., St. Louis, Mo. 
BLUMENSCHEIN, F. J., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BoBerc, Epwin J., Eau Claire, Wis. 
BosercG, Ortro J. S., Eau Claire, Wis. 
BoERNER, Emi L., Iowa City, Ia. 
BokMEYER, C. F., Sheffield, Ia. 

BorruscH, Mr. AND Mrs. Virot. R., Des Moines, Ia. 
BRADLEY, THEODORE J., Boston, Mass. 
Brapy, Ngii, Des Moines, Ia. 

BRANN, Mr. AND Mrs. Denny, Des Moines, Ia. 
Breusino, C. H., Des Moines, Ia. 
BROOKLEY, WILL, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Brown, CLARENCE M., Columbus, O. 
Broxam, A. L., Maquoketa, Ia. 

Buooa, F. W., Des Moines, Ia. 

Burt, Mr. AND Mrs. J. B., Lincoln, Nebr. 


CaLDER, EDWIN E - Lanqunentiot, | L. I. 
Canis, P. M., Ozone Park, L. L., » A 

CARLISLE, Mrs. James H., Des Moines, Ta. 

CARREL, H. om Farnhamville, Ta. 

CARREL, G. z.. Farnhamville, Ia. 

CavANAUGH, Mrs. R. J., Des Moines, Ia. 
CHAMBERLAIN, D. S., Des Moines, Ia. 

Cuase, WALTER M., Detroit, Mich. 

CuILps, Mr. AND Mrs. Epwarp W., Des Moines, Ia. 
Cuirrick, Rupert A., Stuart, Nebr. 

CHRISTENSEN, Miss ATA, Chicago, Ill. 
CHRISTENSEN, EmiLy, Chicago, IIl. 

CHRISTENSEN, H. C., Chicago, IIl. 

CLayTon, CHARLES J., Denver, Colo. 

Cocuran, L. C., Sheffield, Ia. 

CoLz, Miss B. Oxrtve, Baltimore, Md. 

Conner, Mrs. Rost. S., Des Moines, Ia. 

Comss, De.ta E., Chicago, II. 

Cooprr, Miss ZapAa M., Iowa City, Ia. 


CorBETT, MR. AND Mrs. J. H., Bayard, Ia. 

CRAMER, Miss HAaNnnau, Cincinnati, O. 

CRANE, W. P., Des Moines, Ia. 

CRAWFORD, Mrs. A. P., Chicago, Il 

Crewss, C. H., Des Moines, Ia. 

CrowE, R. L., Memphis, Tenn. 

CuL.y, Joun, Ogden, Utah. 

CuMMINGS, MR. AND Mrs. Mark A., Des Moines, Ia. 
CUNNINGHAM, Cu., Woden, Ia. 

Curry, Gorpon L., Louisville, Ky. 


DARBAKER, MR. AND Mrs. L. K.., gy ag Pa. 
Davis, MR. AND Mrs. GEko. E., Des Moines, Ia. 
Davis, SAMUEL C., Nashville, Tenn. 

Day, MR. AND Mrs. Ws. B., Chicago, Il. 
DAYANE, JOHN W., Minneapolis, Minn. 

DEBNER, MR. AND Mrs. JOHN F , Des Moines, Ia. 
Demaltn, Joz, Macksville, Kans. 

Diitz, Mrs. VoLNEY, Des Moines, Ia. 

DINER, Jacos, New York City. 

DuBors, W. L., AND DAUGHTER, Catskill, N. Y 
Dunaway, M. C., Racine, Wis. 

DuNncaAN, CHESTER A., Dallas, Tex. 

Dyes, C. A., Columbus, O. 


Eaton, Mr. AND Mrs. H. E., Des Moines, Ia. 
EBERLE, E. G., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eppy, Ciypg L., New York City. 

EpELBLUTE, N. G., Topeka, Kans. 

E.LuiotT, Mr. AND Mrs. A., Belle Plaine, Ia. 
EMANUEL, MR. AND Mrs. Louts, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FALKENHAINER, AL., Algona, Ia. 

FALKENHAINER, CHARLES, Dubuque, Ia. 

Fassr, H. M., University, Miss. 

FERGUSON, MR. awp Mrs. O. E., Boone, Ia. 
FirrgeLp, Mr. AND Mrs. W. C., Des Moines, Ia. 
Fitcn, F. W., Des Moines, Ia. 

FLETCHER, MR. AND Mrs. N. E., Des Moines, Ia. 
Forp, M. N., Columbus, O. 

Freericks, F. H., Cincinnati, O. 

FuHRMANN, Cuas. J., Washington, D. C. 


Ga.ioway, J. EARLE, Des Moines, Ia. 

Gaye, J. W., Frankfort, Ky. 

GIreTNer, Cuas., St. Louis, Mo. 

GERALD, H. E., Omaha, Neb. 

Gip.Ley, W. F., Galveston, Tex. 

Grgsy, Paut M., Bloomfield, N. J. 

GILLESPIE, MR. AND Mrs. J. J., Des Moines, Ia 
GiiinaM, W. B., Radcliffe, Ia. 

Grover, C. C., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

GLovER, Mr. AND Mrs. Wa. H., Lawrence, Mass. 
GoppInGc, Mr. AND Mrs. Joun G., Boston, Mass. 
GRASSER, JoHN J , New Orleans, La. 

Graves. Mrs. A. V. Des Moines, Ia. 

Gray, De.uia J., Kennett, Ia. 

GREENAWALT, MR. AND Mrs. P. F., Des Moines, Ia. 
GrirriTuH, Ivor, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HACKLER, H. H., Creston, Ia. 

Harre, W. W., Ft. Dodge, Tenn. 
Hap.ey, Tom R., Oklahona City, Okla. 
Hamer, E. C., Burlington, Ia. 
HamMER, ALFRED, Des Moines, Ia. 








HAMSHER, MR. AND Mrs. H. L., Ada, O. 

Hankins, W. M., Daytona, Fla. 

Harper, W. T., Ottumwa, Ia. 

HARRIMAN, Mrs. E. W., Des Moines, Ia. 

Harris, Loyp E., Norman, Okla. 

HARRISON, WILFORD, Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Harvey, Rospert W., Mohawk Valley, Ia. 

HavucGuTon, J. H., Paletka, Fla. 

Haun, Biarr, Des Moines, Ia. 

HavussaMEN, H. L., Grafton, N. D. 

HAVENHILL, L. D., Lawrence, Kans. 

HEEREMAN, MR. AND Mrs. Joun, Pella, Ia. 

Hemm, Francis, St. Louis, Mo. 

HENDERSON, Jas. A., Charlotte, N. C. 

Hess, Mr. anpD Mrs. Paut L., and son, Kansas City, 
°o. 

Hicuiy, LAWRENCE E., Hot Springs, S. D. 

Hixton, S. L., Washington, D. C. 

Howmgs, C. J., Hartford, Ia. 

Ho.ton, Mr. AND Mrs. C. W., Newark, N. J. 

HoMANN, Mrs. RicHarp, Des Moines, Ia. 

HosTMANN, MR. AND Mrs. JEANNOT, Hoboken, N. J. 

How3k 1, E. V., Chapel Hill, N. C. 

HOWLAND, H. B., Shenandoah, Ia. 

Huett, Artur G., Phoenix, Ariz. 

HUNSBERGER, AMBROSE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JANES, E. L., Des Moines, Ia. 

JELINEK, J. P., St. Paul, Minn. 

JENKINS, Mr. AND Mrs. W. J., Madrid, Ia. 
JEPSON, MR. AND Mrs. P. J. Newton, Ia. 
Jounson, C. W., Seattle, Wash. 

Jounson, D. B. R., Norman, Okla. 
Jounson, Oscar E., Kanawha, Ia. 


Jongs, W. D., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jongs, W. D., Watertown, S. D. 
JORDAN, B., LaFayette, Ind. 
Jupp, C. M., Rochester, Minn. 


Jupiscu, GEorGE, Ames, Ia. 


Kacy, Mr. anp Mrs. E. O., and daughters, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Karr, Mr. anp Mrs. C. C., Des Moines, Ia. 

Kgesier, Mr. AND Mrs. Lyman F., Washington, D. C. 

Kgens, B. M., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kxg.uy, E. F., Baltimore, Md. 

Kemp, Ervin F., Washington, D. C. 

Kiicore, W. B., Des Moines, Ia. 

Kino, A. H., Manhattan, Kans. 

Kirspy, Frank B., Chicago, III. 

Kitrcuen, Mrs. Frank, Des Moines, Ia. 

Kurnge, Mr. anv Mrs. W. E., Des Moines, Ia. 

Knox, E. J., Chicago, Ill. 

Kocu, Aucust F., Middle Amana, Ia. 

Kocn, FLorEnNcE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kocu, J. A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

KRAEMER, Mrs. Henry, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

KRantTz Jr., JoHN C., Baltimore, Md. 

Kraus, Epwarp H., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Kyser, E. V., Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Lakzy, R. T., Detroit, Mich. 

LANDGRAF, Mr. AND Mrs. Tuos. O., Waterloo, Ia. 
Lee, Cuares O., Indianapolis, Ind. 

L&HMAN, CARLTON G., Des Moines, Ia. 

LEHMAN, Mr. AND Mrs. Rost. S., New York City. 
Lei1cH, Townss R., Gainesville, Fla. 

Lemon, A. B., Buffalo, N. ¥Y. 

LEONARD, E. O., Pocatello, Idaho. 

Litt_e, Ernest, Newark, N. J. 

Lioyp, Joun UrRt1, Cincinnati, O. 

Lupron, W. W., Onawa, Ia. 

LyMAaN, Rurus A., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Lynn, E. V., Seattle, Wash. 


Mauuztr, F. A., Des Moines, Ia. 

MANSFIELD, Wo., Albany, N. Y. 

Marsh, FREDERICK E., Omaha, Nebr. 

MarTIN, MR. AND Mrs. LESLIE B., Burlington, Ia. 

Masgr, Mr. anv Mrs. F. A., Glen Ullin, N. D 

Mayo, CaswE. A., Newark, N. J. 

a Mr. AnD Mrs. J. G., University Place, 
ebr. 

McHueu, L. E., Keokuk, Ia. 

McNERNEY, Mr. AND Mrs. Joun, Des Moines, Ia. 

MEISTER, Epw. J., Burlington, Ia. 

MerepitH, H. Lion#i, Hagerstown, Md. 

Meyers, Mariz V., Sac City, Ia. 

MicuHEzs, V. C., Springfield, Ill. 

MILLER, Mrs. ALBERT J., Des Moines, Ia. 

MILLER, MR. AND Mrs. C. J., Waterloo, Ia. 

Muuer, F. W., Amana, Ia. 

MiLLerR, GEORGE, Marion, Ia. 

MOoLLEeT, CHARLES E. F., Missoula, Minn. 
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MOoNELL, Leon, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Moore, J. E., Des Moines, Ia. 

Mot Ley, E. T., Columbia, S. C. 
MULDOON, HuGu C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MULLOWNEY, JOHN J., Nashville, Tenn. 
Murpuy, JounN A., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mvysrs, L. H., Indianola, Ia. 


NEAL, CHARLES C., Baltimore, Md. 

NeIL, "Mr. AND Mrs. W. R., Des Moines, Ia. 
Netz, C. V., Owatonna, Minn. 

Netz, R. H. G., Owatonna, Minn. 

Neumayr, B. H., Vermillion, S. D. 

Newcoms, E. L., Minneapolis, Minn. 
NEwoQuisT, Mr. AND Mrs. Cart, Red Oak, Ia. 
Newton, Howarp C., Omaha, Nebr. 

NicHo ts, C. V., Richmond, Va. 

Nie, Henry, Kansas City, Mo. 

NILES, MR. AND Mrs. Epwarp H., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nou, Mr. AND Mrs. Josepu G., Lafayette, Ind. 
Nouuen, C. H., Newton, Ia. 

NorTon, Mr. AND Mrs. A. F., Des Moines, Ia. 


OLSEN, Mr. AND Mrs. L. L., Melcher, Ia. 
OrEN, Ws. A., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PACKARD, MR. AND Mrs. C. H., Boston, Mass. 
PENN, LEo G., Philadelphia, Pa. 

PETERSON, ALEX. F., Missoula, Mont. 
Pexton, F. S., Audubon, Ia. 

Purp, W. Bruce, San Francisco, Cal. 
Puiuipp, A. C., Manchester, Ia. 

Puiiurps, WM. J., Dedham, Ia. 

PITTENGER, Paut S., Philadelphia, Pa. 

PuitT, Mr. AND Mrs. CHARLEs C., Baltimore, Md. 
PoRTERFIELD, W. P., Fargo, N. D. 

PowEL, PrEsToN, Adair, Ia. 

Powk., Miss, Adair, Ia. 

PRESTON, Mrs. SALina D., Ft. Dodge, Ia. 
Prout, W. A., New Orleans, La. 


RAABE, MR. AND Mrs. R. H., Ada, Ohio. 
Rarrorp, L. Cuas., Iowa City, Ia. 

Reir, Epwarp C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ReEpPreERT, Gus, Des Moines, Ia. 
Reuter, H. W., St. Louis, Mo. 

Riskk, E. H., Independence, Mo. 

Rose, C. W., Des Moines, Ia. 

Rose, Epwarp S., Iowa City, Ia. 

Rows8, Lewis W., Detroit, Mich. 
Royer, Joun D., Coon Rapids, Ia. 
Rupp, WorTLEY F., Richmond, Va. 
Ruppman, E. A., St. Louis, Mo. 
RUENZEL, H. G., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rust, Mr. AND Mrs., LYNNE L., Nashua, Ia. 
Rutu, Rosert J., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SavERS, Wess, Des Moines, Ia. 

SAVERUDE, MR. AND Mrs. C. E., Des Moines, Ia. 
SAVERUDE, Miss MADELINE, Des Moines, Ia. 
Sayre, ALicE M., Des Moines, Ia. 

Scuicks, Gzo. L., Valparaiso, Ind. 

ScHMITTER, JONATHAN, Gypsum, Kans. 
Scuwacer, Geo. W., Des Moines, Ia. 
ScoviLLe, WiLBuR L., Detroit, Mich. 
SEMBOWER, CHARLES A., Ft. Des Moines, Ia. 
SERLES, MR. AND Mrs. E. R., Brookings, S. D. 
SEVEREID, O. J., Huxley, Ia. 

SHAEFFER, MR. AND Mrs. JouHNn N., Des Moines, Ia. 
SHEARK, MR. AND Mrs. Cari, Des Moines, Ia. 
SHERMAN, Mr. AND Mrs. M. A., Des Moines, Ia. 
SHOCKLEY, MR. AND Mrs. Ngp, Des Moines, Ia. 
SHocKLEy, Miss, Des Moines, Ia. 

SHREVES, Mr. AND Mrs. B. F., Des Moines, Ia. 
Suuey, J. F., Jefferson, Ia. 

Simmons, Haypn M., San Francisco, Cal. 
SINGER, MR. AND Mrs. A. F., Sioux City, Ia. 
Stocum, Mr. AND Mrs. J. W., Indianola, Ia, 
Smiru, Henry B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Snow, CLypE M., Chicago, III. 

SNYDER, Mr. AND Mrs. J. P., Norwich, N. Y. 
SoBaTzkK1, RayMonpD J., Notre Dame, Ind. 
Spencer, D. H., Lawrence, Kans. 

STEDMAN, Harry A., Des Moines, Ia. 
Sreriinc, C. M., Lawrence, Kans. 

Srevens, T. M., Des Moines, Ia. 

Srockinec, C. H., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Strout, E. P., Detroit, Mich. 

Stroup, FREEMAN P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Srucxer, M., Des Moines, Ia. 

Stuur, Ernst T., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Srurmer, J. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Supro, W. F., Fargo, N. D. 
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SusoNnc, Mr. AND Mrs. C. J., Des Moines, Ia. 
Swan, Mr. AND Mrs. FRANK R., Madrid, Ia. 
SwIHART, Mr. AND Mrs. Harry, Des Moines, Ia. 


Ta.sotr, A. D., Grinnell, Ia. 

TayLor, AuGcustrus, C., Washington, D. C. 
TAYLOR, FRANK O., Detroit, Mich. 

TRETERS, W. J., Iowa City, Ia. 

Terry, Raupu E., Los Angeles, Cal. 
‘THIESSEN, Mrs. Wm., Des Moines, Ia. 
THomMaAs, Mr. AND Mrs. A. E., Des Moines, Ia. 
THOMASON, MR. AND Mrs. E. S., Red Oak, Ia. 
THomason, W. P., Guntersville, Ala. 

Tuorp, EpmuND, Des Moines, Ia. 

TURNER, EDWARD P., Newport News, Va. 


VALENZUELA, PETROCINIO, Manila, P. I. 
Vawter, C. E., Des Moines, Ia. 
VEATCH, MR. AND Mrs. E. S., Des Moines, Ia. 


WAGENER, LZONARD R., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
WAKEMAN, Miss NELLIE, Madison, Wis. 

WaLTon, Mr. AND Mrs. L. L., Williamsport, Pa. 
WarTeErRBuRY, C. C., New Orleans, La 
WATERBURY, MR. AND Mrs. F. C., Des Moines, Ia. 
WEED, Roy E., Kansas City, Mo. 

WEEks, Cart, Des Moines, Ia. 

WELOSCHEK, Joz. R., Des Moines, Ia. 

West, Franr J., Iowa City, Ia. 

WHELPLEY, MR. AND Mrs. H. M., St. Louis, Mo. 
WHETTERSTROEM, THEO. D., Columbus, O. 
WuitTney, D. V., Kansas City, Mo. 

WuiTNEyY, MINNIE M., Kansas City, Mo. 

Wiison, Gro. F., Des Moines, Ia. 

Wixson, L. E., Des Moines, Ia. 

Wiison, Smita C., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Wimmer, Mr. anv Mrs. Curt P., New York City. 
Winneg, A. L. I., Richmond, Va. 

Wrins_Low, Mrs. Lioyp, Des Moines, Ia. 

Wise, James W., Dover, Del. 

WISEMAN, W. H., Des Moines, Ia. 

Woop, Ernsst S., Cincinnati, O. 

WULLING, FREDERICK J., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ZEIGLER, W. H., Charleston, S. C. 


MEMPHIS, N. A. R. D. CONVENTION 
cir. 

The National Association of Retail Druggists 
will meet in Memphis September 21-25; 
Memphis also seeks to establish the claim of 
being the first convention city of America, 
the most centrally located—more easily 
reached by more members of the N. A. R. D. 
than any other city worthy of the honor of 
being host. It will be admitted, after the 
meeting has become part of history, that 
Memphis citizens are good entertainers and 
appreciative hosts. 

The N. A. R. D. meetings, invariably, 
fully repay those who attend and bring them 
into closer relation with its officials. 

There is also the personal touch, the oppor- 
tunity of exchange of viewpoints on business 
subjects, and this obtains not only in local 
bodies, in state meetings, but in national 
conventions—it is the linking of all of these 
that is productive of greatest results. Every 
druggist should give his support to the asso- 
ciations that serve him. 


NATIONAL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


All associations are talking history and the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION is 
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preparing to keep the records. Memphis claims 
that a convention of Spaniards and repre- 
sentatives of Indian tribes was held where the 
city now is, in 1541, and Messrs. F. E. Bogart 
and Harry Skillman proclaim that Detroit 
is the marvel city, the dynamic city, the city 
where life is worth living, and that the city 
had its beginning on July 24, 1710. It is here 
that the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation will meet, October 4-8. There is no 
question relative to the importance of all 
association meetings, there are many things 
that require the consideration by national 
organizations; each one has its own problems, 
but all of them have some of common interest. 


LABORATORY OF THE BRITISH 
PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 


A new laboratory has been set up at the 
headquarters of the British Pharmaceutical 
Society to deal with the standardization of 
drugs in conformity with the British thera- 
peutic substances act which was passed recently. 

Observations as to the working of drugs on 
living subjects will be made. One of the 
main functions of the new laboratory will be 
to assist the dispenser who cannot afford to 
have his drugs tested in the ordinary way. 

The Board of Trustees, the Research Con- 
ference, the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASsso- 
CIATION, all other associations, state and na- 
tional, have in mind the very purpose of aiding 
all engaged in the drug business in pharmacy 
by coéperation in the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION Headquarters. 


BIOLOGICS PRODUCTS COMMITTEE. 


The National Association of Retail Druggists 
and the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION have a joint committee, i. ¢., the member- 
ship of the Biologic Products Committee is the 
same—Samuel S. Dworkin of Bronx, N. Y., 
is chairman and the two other members are 
O. U. Sisson of Chicago, and Samuel L. Hilton 
of Washington, D. C. The Chairman has 
sent out a questionnaire card to every phar- 
macist of the United States. There are five 
questions ta be answered; if you have not filled 
out the return card do so or write to Chairman 
Dworkin. The questions are: 

1. Do you handle Biological Products? 

2. Give the names of the most frequently pre- 
scribed Biologicals and name of manufacturer? 

3. Do your physicians purchase Biological 
Products from retail pharmacists or from 
physicians’ supply houses? 
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4. Doyou keep Biologicals in a refrigerator? 
5. Your Committee to 
improve Biological business. 
OFFICERS OF STATE PHARMACEU- 
TICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


suggestions for 


ARIZONA. 
The Third Annual Convention of the 
Arizona Pharmaceutical Association will be 
held at Yuma, October 21 and 22. Arthur 


G. Hulett, of Phoenix, is the Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT. 

President, Herbert C. Hodge, East Hampton; 
First Vice-Preisident, James W. Lynch, Hart- 
ford; Second Vice-President, F. W. Lake, Water- 
bury; Secretary-Treasurer, P. J. Garvin, New 
Haven, Connecticut Board of Pharmacy, H. 
T. Ruby, Hartford, C. T. Hull, New Haven; 
J. D. Hartigan, Bridgeport; George Blackal, 
Bristol; J. W. Marsland, New Britain, and 
Victor Schullzer, Meriden. 


MICHIGAN. 
President, E. J. Fletcher, Grand Rapids; 
First Vice-President, Howard Hurd, Flint: 
Second Vice-President, A. J. Miller, Three 


Rivers; Treasurer, George H. Moore, Caro; 
Secretary, Louis V. Middleton, Grand Rapids; 
Members of the Executive Commitee, J. A. 
Skinner and D. G. Look; Members of the Pres- 
cott Memorial Scholarship Association, E. E. 
Calkins and C. H. Horton. Bay City was 
selected for the meeting place of 1926. 
MONTANA. 

President, Charles Quist, Wisdom; 
Presidents, W. R. Montgomery, Butte; M. D. 
Chatfield, Helena; J. N. Talbott, Manhattan; 
Secretary, J. A. Reidel, Boulder, and Treasurer, 


Miss Lynn Walter, Sheridan. 
Butte was selected as the 1926 meeting place. 


Vice- 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

President, R. C. Hanson, of Pingree; First 
Vice-President, N. N. Brakke, of McVille; 
Second Vice-President, Glenn Cook, of Fargo; 
Secretary, W. F. Sudro, Agricultural College; 
Treasurer, W. S. Parker, Lisbon; Local Secre- 
tary, Carl Odney, Jamestown; Executive 
Committee, W. H. Itrich, of Hebron; Ray Stin- 
son, of Pembina; P. H. Costello, of Cooperstown. 

Jamestown was selected for the 1926 meeting 
place. 

OHIO. 

President, Henry Pollack, Cleveland; First 

Vice-President, Otto Kistner, Cincinnati; Sec- 
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ond Vice-President, Otto Moosbrugger, Day- 
ton; Secretary, Theo. D. Wetterstroem, and 
Treasurer, L.. W. Funk, Columbus. Members 
of the Council: Fred J. Mery, Toledo, and 
John Rutledge, Akron, the latter to fill the 
unexpired term of Mr. Highfield. The presi- 
dent, first vice-president, secretary and treas- 
urer are ex-officio members of the council. 

Dr. Jacob Diner was elected to honorary 
membership. 

MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


A most impressive memorial service com- 
memorative of Lewis C. Hopp, founder of the 
Ohio S. P. A., was held. At this ceremony, 
which was conducted by Mr. Hopp’s lifelong 
friend, Frank H. Freericks, Mr. Hopp’s two 
daughters and his son-in-law were present. 
Prof. J. U. Lloyd was the eulogist. 

Cedar Point was again selected for the an- 
nual meeting to be held during the third week 
of July, 1926. 


OREGON. 


President, A. W. Allen, Portland; First 
Vice-President, L,. B. Russell, Portland; Second 
Vice-President, Fred Chapman, Roseburg; 
Third Vice-President, Lynn B. Ferguson, 
Newberg; Secretary, Frank S. Ward, Portland; 
Treasurer, John Laue, Jr., Portland. 

Meeting place for 1926, Gearhart. 

The dedication of the new School of Phar- 
macy building on the Oregon Agricultural 
College campus at Corvallis was the high spot 
in the coming together of the pharmacists of 
the state in that city, June 7 to 9, where they 
took part in the dedicatory ceremonies, and 
also held the thirty-sixth annual meeting of the 
state pharmaceutical association. Dean A. 
Ziefle delivered the formal address of dedi- 
cation. 

During the meeting John F. Allen, a Corvallis 
druggist, proposed a students’ loan fund for 
the aid of deserving students who had to earn 
their own way through the pharmacy school; 
$5900 was pledged during the meeting, and this 
sum is intended as a nucleus to a $100,000 
permanent fund, the interest from which is 
to be used for the purpose stated. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


President, George E. Sherman, Huron; 
Vice-President, Herman Kreiser, Sioux Falls; 
Secretary, W. P. Loesch, Oldham; Treasurer, 
R. B. Syverson, Madison. 

Watertown was selected for the 1926 meeting 


place. 
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TENNESSEE. 


President, A. D. Albright, Knoxville; First 
Vice-President, Frank Bogart, of Chattanooga; 
Second Vice-President, Wiley Robinson, of 
Memphis; Third Vice-President, William Mc- 
Kinley Gilmore, of Nashville; Secretary, 
William P. Winter, of Nashville; Treasurer, 
William H. Sewell, of Nashville. 


The 1926 convention will be held at Knox- 

ville the third week in July. 
UTAH. 

President, F. F. Ulrich, Morgan; Vice-Presi- 
dent, E. E. Carr, Ogden; Second Vice-President, 
F. B. Van Orden, Lewiston; Secretary, John 
Culley, Ogden, and Treasurer, Charles Em- 
pey, Ogden. 





THE PHARMACIST AND THE LAW. 


Ambrose Hunsberger, of Philadelphia, has 
been appointed Deputy Administrator of Per- 
mits by Major William G. Murdock, director 
of the newly organized prohibition district of 
Eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Mr. 
Hunsberger is a well- and favorably-known 
pharmacist, a past president of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists, of Pennsyl- 
vania Pharmaceutical Association, of Phila- 
delphia Branch of AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 





AMBROSE HUNSBERGER. 


ASSOCIATION, and present Chairman of the 
Section on Commercial Interests, and secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science. 

His acquaintance with the work to which he 
has been appointed is clearly indicated in his 
address as President of the N. A. R. D., and 
in a comprehensive article published in The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, about a year ago. His 


suggestions relative to regulations applying to 
the prohibition laws have always been con- 
structive, and those who know Mr. Huns- 
berger best feel confident that the Adminis- 
trator has not erred in this appointment. It 
is not unlikely that the Department at Wash- 
ington was well informed relative to the ap- 
pointee’s qualifications for the place for which 
he was sought and which he has accepted. 
Pharmacists can show their appreciation of 
this appointment by codperation and support. 


PROHIBITION ADMINISTRATORS GET 
INSTRUCTIONS ON WORK. 


The following is a Washington item under 
date of September 3, in the Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter: 

“Prohibition administrators are getting 
instructions at the prohibition bureau here 
on details of handling the permissive and 
enforcement work assigned to them under the 
Andrews prohibition reorganization plan. It 
appears to be difficult to get away from the 
idea of centralization in prohibition enforce- 
ment, although the ideas of Assistant Secretary 
Andrews of the Treasury Department are 
in that direction. Wayne B. Wheeler, counsel 
of the Anti-Saloon League, frankly is skeptical 
of the Andrews idea of coérdinating the work 
of twenty-four prohibition administrators who 
are responsible for prohibition enforcement 
under the new plan. 

“In the reduction of personnel in the pro- 
hibition bureau here a number of employees 
are being assigned to duty in the field as phar- 
macists and in other capacities in connection 
with the permissive and enforcement features 
of the work. The policy of the department is 
understood to be to avoid inconveniencing 
industry and trade as much as practicable by 
establishing branch offices to carry on permis- 
sive work in industrial centers away from the 
new prohibition district headquarters. For 
example, there is to be a branch office in 
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Newark, N. J., of the Philadelphia headquarters 
of the district in which New Jersey is located. 
Again, Detroit, the seat of important drug 
manufacturing industries, is to have a branch 
of the Columbus (Ohio) headquarters office 
for that prohibition district. There is to be 
a branch in this city of the Baltimore admin- 
istrator’s office. 

“The Andrews reorganization plans are 
percolating down through the prohibition 
service gradually. Recently office orders were 
issued by Prohibition Commissioner Haynes 
abolishing the central committee and the 
export and import commission of the bureau. 
The central committee has handled permit 
application cases over which disputes have 
arisen. The export and import commission 
has handled applications for export and im- 
port of alcohol and liquors. Trade repre- 
sentatives have complained for a long time that 
the policy of both of these bodies has appar- 
ently been to delay or withhold action on or 
deny all such applications wherever practicable. 
This was not done necessarily, it is believed, 
for the purpose of embarrassing the trades, 
but because of the atmosphere of fear, un- 
certainty and suspicion that has existed in the 
bureau that there be diversion of alcohol or 
liquor. The export and import commission 
and the central committee were each composed 
of regular officials or employees of the pro- 
hibition bureau who were assigned to duty 
on those bodies in addition to their regular 
functions as attorneys, permit officers, ex- 
perts, or what not.” 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
CHARGES CONSPIRACY TO RESTRAIN 
TRADE. 


“The Armand Company, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, and its officers and agents, and fifteen 
wholesale druggists and four retail druggists 
in various states and The Fair department 
store in Chicago, are all charged with con- 
spiracy to restrain trade in toilet articles and 
cosmetics, in a complaint announced Septem- 
ber 3, by the Federal Trade Commission. 
The Armand Company is further charged 
with monopoly on account of its alleged resale 
price maintenance scheme and elaborate sys- 
tem for enforcing it, which is aided and abetted, 
as alleged, by the druggists and others sub- 
scribing to the manufacturers’ system of sell- 
ing Armand products to the purchasing public 
at prices set by the manufacturers. 

“All respondents deny ‘that they have been 
or are engaged in any conspiracy, common 
understanding, combination or agreement with 
and among themselves or with anyone else 
to monopolize and unduly, unreasonably, 
directly and oppressively to restrain inter- 
state business, trade and commerce,’ or that 
‘they have used or are using unfair methods 
of competition in commerce within the intent 
and meaning of Section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission act,’ as alleged in the complaint. 
It is also denied that the Armand Company 
‘has an unlawful monopoly in the production 
or sale of its or any other products,’ and that 
its products ‘are necessary articles of mer- 
chandise,’ as alleged in the complaint.”’ 





BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


The Year Book of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, 1923, Volume 12, contains the 
sixty-sixth annual report on the Progress of 
Pharmacy, and the Constitution, By-Laws, 
Roll of Members to April 20, 1925, and Report 
of the Treasurer, A. Pu. A. for 1923, Official 
Roster for 1923-24, Past Officers, etc. Frontis- 
piece, Henry Vincome Arny, President A. Pu. A., 
1923-1924. Corresponding to Volume 71, 
of the former PRockEDINGS of the A. Pu. A. 
Cloth, 684 + pages. Published by the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, Chi- 
cago, 1925. 

This Report on Progress of Pharmacy was 
prepared by the Editor of the Year Book, 
A. G. DuMez, with the assistance of his col- 


laborators, and evidences the care and 
excellence of former editions. The collabora- 
tors are: Irwin A. Becker, Henry M. Burlage, 
Joseph B. Burt, Otto P. M. Canis, Albert H. 
Clark, Zada M. Cooper, D. M. Coplay, Em- 
miline Dessemontet, Moritz Dittmar, Her- 
mann Engelhardt, Earl B. Fischer, Ralph R. 
Foran, Miriam Garretson, Edmund N. Gather- 
coal, Clifford C. Glover, Ernest H. Grant, 
William Gray, Bruno E. Héckert, John C. 
Krantz, Jr., Edward V. Kyser, Henry A. 
Langenhan, Edward Larson, Lottie M. Man- 
ross, W. J. McGill, E. C. Miller, William A. 
Puckner, K. M. Rotloff, Arthur F. Schlichting, 
A. F. Schwarz, Clyde M. Snow, C. H. Stocking, 
Leonard R. Wagener, Elmer Wirth. 
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The Reporter graciously expresses his ap- 
preciation of the fine service which his col- 
laborators have rendered and bespeaks for 
them the hearty thanks of the ASSOCIATION. 

In the opinion of this reviewer an improve- 
ment has been made in the arrangement of the 
list of A. Pa. A. officers. In prior volumes it 
was necessary to turn the book in looking up 
dates of annual conventions and names of the 
presiding officers, because this tabulation was 
printed lengthwise; by different listing this is 
changed in the present volume; dates, places of 
meetings, names of Presidents and Local 
Secretaries are followed by the list of Honorary 
Presidents and of the past Vice-Presidents; 
then, in consecutive order, come the Reporters 
on Progress of Pharmacy, Officers of the Coun- 
cil, of the House of Delegates, and of the Sec- 
tions. This arrangement, together with 
smaller but easily read type, eliminates 2 
pages. The type and style of the previous 
volume has been continued, and this edition 
contains also about the same number of pages 
of abstracts. 

The abstracts are drawn from American 
and foreign pharmaceutical literature and re- 
lated publications. The subjects have been 
chosen with the usual good judgment of the 
needs of pharmacists—from these foreign and 
American periodicals, representative of the 
various pharmaceutical activities—designed 
to keep pharmacists fully acquainted with the 
technical side of their calling. Apparently 
more American publications have been ab- 
stracted for this volume than for the previous 
one. The “Bibliography of Pharmaceutical 
Research,” published monthly in the JouRNAL 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL Asso- 
CIATION, largely indicates the number and 
kind of abstracts printed in the YEAR Book. 

The Index of Authors, of volume 12, has 
more pages than that of the preceding edition, 
which indicates a correspondingly larger 
number of abstracts. They present, in con- 
densed form, the things of pharmaceutical 
interest recorded in the periodicals of phar- 
macy and related activities; in other words, 
the YEAR Book gives pharmacists a service 
they could not have otherwise. Even those 
whose greater interests are concerned with 
merchandizing must realize that they profit 
by this service; for, after all, pharmacy is the 
corner stone of the drug business; it is that 
which gives the denial to the possibility of a 
“‘drugless drug store.’’ 

Most of the abstracts give sufficient data 


for practical application; if not, there is al- 
ways enough information embodied which 
will enable pharmacists to determine whether 
their needs will be supplied through the me- 
dium to which reference has been made; right 
and frequent use of these abstracts will con- 
serve time and money for them. 

The “Bibliography of Pharmaceutical Re- 
search,” published monthly in-the JourRNAL 
A. Pu. A., has related value, not only for 
research workers but for other pharmacists, 
for they will find in each list the titles of one 
or more contributions that give references to 
pharmaceutical and other literature which 
contains information they have need of in their 
practice. 

In the September, 1924, issue of the JouRNAL 
A. Pu. A. an analysis was given of volume 11, 
which, in a general way, applies to the edition 
just issued—it impresses not only the com- 
prehensiveness but the usefulness of the YEAR 
Boox—including Trade-named Preparations, 
in round numbers, nearly 2500 articles 
have received consideration in the present 
edition, and nearly 1500 contributions of the 
periodicals reviewed have been duly credited. 
The general divisions of the present Report 
on the Progress of Pharmacy have not been 
changed: The “‘General Subjects’ of Pharmacy 
are divided into Pharmaceutical History, 
Pharmaceutical Education, Pharmaceutical 
Legislation and Miscellaneous, and, under 
“Special Subjects,” the following: Apparatus 
and Manipulations, Galenical Pharmacy, Phar- 
macopeeias and Formularies; Preparations; 
Dispensing Pharmacy, Hospital Pharmacy, 
Commercial Pharmacy and Technical Recipes. 

Vegetable Drugs, Animal Drugs, Biological 
Products, Mineral Drugs, New Remedies, 
Pharmacology, Toxicology and Therapeutics 
are given consideration under ‘Materia 
Medica.” 

“Chemistry” is represented in the following 
divisions: Inorganic Chemistry, Organic Chem- 
istry, and Analytical Chemistry. Attention is 
directed to the division of ‘‘Diagnostic Rea- 
gents and Tests” into those for blood, sputum, 
urine, feces, gastric contents, culture media and 
stains. 

Quoting a previous review: ‘Pharmacy and 
pharmacists are indebted to the Editor and his 
collaborators for the efficient service rendered 
and to the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSO- 
CIATION for the continuance of this important 
work; another volume has enhanced the value 
of the Reports on the Progress of Pharmacy, 
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which have earned a distinctive credit for 
American pharmacy and the AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION.” 

The mechanical work on the book evidences 
care; the printing and binding are good. 

The annual AssocraATION membership fee 
includes a volume of the YEAR BooKx. Non- 
members may secure a copy of this and pre- 
ceding numbers by addressing Secretary Wil- 
liam B. Day, 701 So. Wood Street, Chicago, III. 
The price is $4.00 per volume. E. G. E. 


Verlag von Georg Thieme, Antonstr. 15, 
Leipzig, one of the largest publishers of medi- 
cal, chemical and pharmaceutical books in 
Europe, favored us with the four following 
works for review: 

Die Fermente und ihre Wirkungen, Von 
Prof. Carl Oppenheimer, Dr. phil. et med., 
Nebst einen Sonderkapitel Physikal- 


Berlin. 
ischer Chemie und Kinetik. Von Dr. Rich- 
ard Kuhn, Miinchen. Lexicon. 


This is the fifth edition of this standard work. 
An outline of the entire work might be of in- 
terest. It is arranged as follows: 

I. General chemistry of the Ferments, 
subdivided into the following chapters: Def- 
initions, Classification, Action, Descriptive 
Chemistry, Outside Influences and Physical 
Chemistry and Kinetics. 

II. Biology of the Ferments: 
and Action and Influence in Metabolism. 

III. The Hydrolases, divided into: Es- 
terases, Carbohydrases, Nucleases, Amidases, 
Aminoacidases, Proteases and Thrombin. 

IV. Oxydareductases and Dehydrases sub- 
divided into: Theory, General Remarks, Zy- 
mases, Oxydases and Katalases. 

This short outline of the entire work will 
prove beyond doubt how thoroughly this com- 
plicated subject is divided and treated. Thus 
far three parts have been published. Lief- 
erung I, pp. 1-160; II, pp. 161-320, and III, 
pp. 321-480. The price of each Lieferung 
is $1.90, quite reasonable for a_ scientific 
work of this kind. They make up about one- 
half of the entire work, conclude Part I and 
II, and begin with Part III. What a wealth 
of information they contain can be seen from 
the fact that they consist of 269 paragraphs. 
As customary in a work of this sort, it is filled 
with bibliographic references, as many as 
fifteen on one single page. We wish the work 
the best of success! 


Theoretische und Klinische Pharmakologie. 
Von Prof. Dr. med. H. von Hoesslin and Prof. 


Occurrence 
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Dr. rer. nat. et med. Franz Miiller. 2 Auflage. 


Lex. 205 pp. $1. 

Unlike the large volumes on this subject, 
the book before us provides a mint of informa- 
tion in a condensed form. It is of special in- 
terest to pharmacists as excellent chapters are 
devoted to Prescription Dispensing, the differ- 
ent forms of Medications and Homeopathy. 
Very good chapters are given on the Toxicology 
of Patent Remedies and the Classification of 
Drugs according to their action. I must not 
forget to mention one highly interesting chap- 
ter: Theory of Pharmacologic Action. You 
may look high and low for an explanation of 
“How do drugs act?’’ without getting a satis- 
factory answer. The book before us on six 
pages ‘“‘hits the nail on the head’’ and gives a 


simple explanation which has been sadly 
needed! 
Vergiftungen. Von Prof. Dr. H. Zangger, 


Direktor des Gerichtlich-mediz.-Instituts, Zii- 
rich. Lex. 226 pp. $1.45. 

A highly educational and interesting book 
from the pen of an authority on this subject. 
It is one of the series of ‘‘ Diagnostic and Thera- 
peutic Erroneous Conclusions (Fallacies) and 
their Prevention,’’ edited by Prof. Dr. J. 
Schwalbe and published by George Thieme. 

Special stress is laid on the correct recogni- 
tion of symptoms of poisoning and their treat- 
ment. The book is not only of interest to 
physicians but also to pharmacists and students. 
It is a well-known fact that in most cases of 
poisoning the pharmacist is first called upon 
for first aid and therefore should possess the 
necessary knowledge. ; 

Gesammette Abhandlungen. Band III. Von 
Dr. F. Kehrmann, Professor an der Universitat 
Laug$anne. Lex. 495 pp. Mk. 27. 

A continuation of Vol. II which was reviewed 
in the JOURNAL, July, 1924, p. 679. The vol- 
ume before us consists of three parts: I. Re- 
searches on Oxonium Compounds. II. Re- 
searches on Thionium and Sulphonium Com- 
pounds, and III. Researches on Acridine and 
Carbazine Colors. The work has been done in 
the chemical laboratory at the University of 
Lausanne by Prof. Dr. Kehrmann and his as- 
sistants. It is a research volume for research 
workers and contains a mint of information on 
the above subjects. It is a work which will 
be consulted with profit by all interested. Let 
us hope that our National Conference of Phar- 
maceutical Research will do similar original 


work! OtTTo RAUBENHEIMER, PuH.M. 





